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URGENT BUT NOE EXPOSITORY. 
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erere. it 
an there had been for some time a depression 


war ‘has been" a Ausnattinece 


Church- -going was falling off. There | 
Meet- 


e 0 little to 0 to y church for. 


and ce meaning of we ie of war. Wann, 


onfidently. expected, would go for strength, 


d consolation. It has all been a disappointment. 


pe 
0 and a pet years « ofy war, ene Meparsisiod 


j 


{ \ * 
other, we abot continue to preach t 
theological sermons. 


{ 


\ Ni bge ; 8 Ab g (499 
‘Those are the remedies proposed—a 


Prayer-book | service, if the _Prayer- book 


retained at all; or shorter. sermons and 


b 
i 


“oa : 
be ; nd 


changing out of a frock-coat into a jacket, 
5 vail 
ERA GF icy 
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services of God’s House are so unattractive—though 
é try so hard to make them attractive. We know 
i of course that nothing that we can do will give new 


va life to religion, or new interest in religious exercises. 
It is the Spirit of God that must doit. And all 


do anything for us. 
N the ‘hill of the Lord, we are trying to stand in His 
Be ad place, without clean hands. 


We are trying to ascend into 


\ 


‘Hear the word of the Lorn, ye rulers of Sodom ; 
3 ear unto the law of our God, ye people Oty 


a ie purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me? saith the Lorp: I am full of 
the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
b sts 5 ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, 


uired this at your hand, to tread my courts? 
‘Bring no more vain oblations ; 
omination unto me; 


baths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 


: they are a trouble unto me; I am 
eary to bear them. 


€ mine eyes from you: yea, when ye make 
any prayers, I will not hear: 


re Your hands are full of blood.’ We have been 
often Rold, and we ee believe it, that the war would 


Easing of alcoholic drink. Well, let us say that by | 
_ stopping the sale of alcohol we’ could put an end 
to the war just one day sooner. We open our 
s morning newspaper. The first news we turn to is 
the list of the killed, wounded, and missing. Its 
daily average is three thousand or a little over. 
_ Lhe blood of these three thousand is on our hands. 
And they are British only. There is also the daily 
_ French list, the Russian list, the Italian list, the 


ic 


o 
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. 


your hands are full. 


, 


the while we are making it impossible for God to | 


incense is an | 
the new moons and _ 


‘And when ye spread forth your hands, I will | 


onishment and bitter disappointment that the ie 


| could do without lodgers formerly. The woman — 


_able Sondennation of you and me, of you wae me 5 


transaction? Those only who have some interest 
| in the sale of alcohol. 


_determined they would not withstand them for a day. 


were to speak for Scotland alone, we should say, 


by name; it fits us perfectly. Our hands are fall q 
of blood. i 


And phat is this daily toll at the various war- 
fronts to the daily demand this sale makes at home? 
We listen to the occasional official reports and we “a 
pretend to be satisfied. But we know better. | a 
The local papers—the great dailies have no room, 
but the local papers are heart-rending reading i in 
This is yesterday’s edition of one | 
The father goes to the war. He 
His wife gets her 


these days. 
local paper. 
leaves his work and his home. ‘ 
_ allowance from the War Office. She never had a 
so much free cash in her hands before. She takes — 
to drinking. A man is accepted as lodger—they_ iy 


and -he live together. The daughter discovers « 
the adultery. There is a divorce. That. soldier 4 
returns to a ruined home. His children go out to 
the world dishonoured and ashamed. The mother, 4 
a well-doing woman till she took to drinking, be-. i 


wn 


comes an abandoned wreck. Who profits by the | 


\ 


“But do we “mean to say that the Church of — 
Christ can put an end to the sale of strong drink ? 
If the Church, or, 
let us say if you like, the Churches, in this land | 
would resolve to do it, they could put an end to 


That is what we mean to say. 


the sale of intoxicants within a week. The Prime 
If the Government knew that 
| the Christian people of the land were ready and 


Minister is ready. 


And what would it be for the Church? ‘If we } 


t 

without fear of contradiction, that the Church has — ; 
not had such an opportunity in that land since the e 
Reformation. We do not forget the Coren en .: 
Struggle or the Ten Years’ Conflict. ; 
the issue is greater. 


More bea are. concerned 


n it more radically. | 

10 Ae in it. We want a revival of 

igion. We are. ‘actually praying for it. Yet 
any of us are doing nothing that is worth speak- 
g- about to put an end to this sale. Cleanse 
ur hands, ye praying sinners. Not till then will 
1€ revival come. 
; ‘Why are we doing so little to bring this traffic to 
an end ?. Well, some of us are interested in it. 


As the Chief Magistrate of a northern city said | 


naively toa deputation, ‘You must remember that 
_ great many private persons have an interest in 
he drink trade.’ Then some of us are self- 
ndulgent. We are Christians of a sort, and we do 
10t see the absurdity of belonging to this wholly 
new type of Christianity—the Christianity of the 
elf-indulgent. _ And last of all we have too little 
imagination. 
We have too little imagination. One night a 
nan whom we know was on his way home. . It 
as late—about the time when in those days the, 
-public-houses closed. He noticed two. children 
nding at the mouth of a close. When he asked 
hem what they were doing there at that time of 
ight, their answer was, ‘We are waiting to see if 
-our father is owre drunk to lick us.’ 


Our friend was well-meaning. He was a 
derate drinker certainly, and had even repeated 
occasion the jovial remark that the most in- 


4 


eon, He was a well- meaning :. w 


much imagination. 


letting loose his maddened temper upon 
nes were praying to Bee in es own wae 


house until he was helplessly drunk. 


s 
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Some time ago Lord Rosebery told us | 
the country did not throttle the drink traffic 
drink traffic would throttle the country. He 
war come to give it its opportunity? 
those who think so. We do not ourselves 
it for a moment. But one thing is certain. 
the Church of God in this land does not thr 
the drink traffic, the drink traffic will throttle t 
pate ae there is Hitler time ie lose. 


God's in His heaven: we cannot Bele that He 
should send this great nation down to the co: 

of the extinct nations of the earth while yet i 

Xe) >-great ai pwOr to ag fot righteousness. Bu h 


arise to the Jews from another place ; but thou 
thy father’s house shall be destroyed: and - 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdo 


for such a time as this?’ 


ie 


Motes of Recent ie eo giticn: 


CENT events howe led men to cast doubt on 

- worth of the specialist. 

h the events. The Rey. A. Lukyn WILLIAMs, 
iby Canon of Ely, is a.spéecialist. He has given 
long life (Bishop Chase spéaks of ‘a friendship 
which is “hastening to fulfil” its fortieth year’) to 
cn, of ae? in its relation to the 


it. He was chosen to rd eles lectures 


The doubt will pass | 


the Foundation of Bishop Warburton. He chose 
as the subject. of lecture Zhe. Hebrew Choistia 


Messiah (S.P.C.K.; tos. 6d. net). 


By ‘the Hebrew-Christian Messiah’ Dr. Lukyn 5 
WILLIAMs means ‘the presentation of the Messiah 


ma. their place and put eae It is all here, and 
‘authoritatively. And, if it is a limited subject, it 
fter all a select great Povey to repay the 


MN latthew’s Gospel is the fact that St. Matthew 


lieved i in ag divinity of fests There seems to 


For St. Lor eh was a 


‘us that belief in the deification ‘of men was 


comm: 
10 St. Matthew was written. And no doubt it was 
ommon, quite common, among the Greeks and. 
But no one believes that St. 
ee or those about him were in the least 
Diidiee affected by what was done in Athens or in 


They were Jews. 


omans. 


é They were not even 
(ellenists—though there is no evidence that 
en the Hellenists ‘ever thought of deifying men. 
t. Matthew and the first Christians were Jews of 
-alestine, monotheistic to the backbone,’ not in 
the least likely to be affected by heathenism. 


Yet St. Matthew believed that Jesus was divine. 
He believed that He was greater than the angels. 
_ He believed that He was on an equality with the 
Father. How didhe come by suchacreed? And 
_ when? 3 


| Dr. Lukyn Witias does not believe that he 
arrived at this belief during our Lord’s earthly 


on at the time when the Gospel according | 
‘says that ‘the doctrine of the full divinity of Jes 


| guided by the, Spirit. 


oh 


He may have ree al St 


ott St eS came far shen of. belief in i 
full Godhead of Jesus. ‘During the earthly life 
of Jesus of Nazareth, St. Matthew received the 
impression of Him as a unique Sasoene: quite 


risen Master. ‘For now ‘the Twelve, wits the 
other believers, knew that Jesus was on so high i ¥ 
pedestal that all fanttody in heaven and earth 


was given to Him, and that His presence with His 


people was assured to them all the days until the 
completion of this current age! 


And if the eae did pares Pentecost 
did more. But Dr. Lukyn Wittiams believes 
that it was not till after Pentecost that St. ‘Matthew 
was able to express in identical terms the mutual 
knowledge of the Father and the Son. Putting it 
as he hopes ‘ with no suspicion of irreverence,’ e 


was, the result of holy thought, and meditati 
Then, and only then, after. 
it may be, weeks or months, or possibly a fev 
years (though we have no hint that the time was 
long), the value and the purpose of Jesus’ life 
words, death, and resurrection were at last under 
stood.’ And thus it came to pass that ‘in spit 
of St. Matthew’s strict monotheism, which brooked | 
no tampering with the deification of men, the 
pressure of the events of our Lord’s life, togethe 
with His teaching, compelled him to come to the 
amazing conclusion that Jesus was not only the 
Son of David, and the Son of man, but even the 
Son of God, in the highest meaning of that 
supreme title.’ To strengthen that faith in hi 
readers was one of the reasons why he wrote the 
First Gospel. 


ome will answer, in the words of the children’s 


ny because ‘the 4 iors tells me SO,’ And some 


Which of these answers does Dr. 
( Heep yt } 


“Not because St. Mathew’ said He was. Nor 
because the other Apostles said so. Nor because 
all the writers of the New Testament said the 

ne thing. Nor, again, because the Church tells 


is so. We each started with this reason, no 


bt. When we were children we were bound to. 


) believe what we were told, if we were to arrive at 
any creed or knowledge worth holding or knowing. 
ut for grown and intelligent men to believe so 
tupendous an assertion as the divinity of Jesus 
ely on the strength of another man’s belief, or 


the belief of others, countless though these be | 


the grains of sand along the shore, and united 
hough they are by a spiritual tie so close and 
living that it is compared in Scripture to that of 
the various members of a: human being—number 
1d size do not count against one immortal mind 
is to abdicate the functions of discernment and 
ecision implanted in us by God. By all means 
us give weight, due and proper, to the authority 
f numbers and of | moral superiority ; 3 but j-to 
: pt a truth solely because of what others say, 
vithout — making any effort to understand the 
rinciples that have guided them to accept what 
ey now offer us—this is to despise the inherit- 
se of sanity, the awful gifts of will and choice. 
To accept blindly a guantum of dogma at. the 
dding even of ‘Holy Church is what no man, 
_ above all no Ghisien man, is called upon to do. 
| That - is but a false humility which urges us 
owards it.’ 
paragraph 1s worth quoting. It is worth 


as 


ne 


reverent than he. 
man’s responsibilities. 


pe 
But the is a man, y 
And the first of al 
responsibilities is responsibility for what h 
Hewes. If he believes in te divinity of ¢ 


there 


is “no ‘Biblical Chtistace 


| belief 


he asks, ‘as thinki 
believe in yee divinity of Jesus? I a. 


“Can we, then,’ 


it, if we accept the Gauhat narrative as 

tially correct? And, further, I will say, tr 
narrative as critically as you may; rem 
canons of historical criticism demand ihre 
after” saying, eng ie cad away miracle 


‘miracle, ee 


pe id if such freedom from bis can ie u 
and the residaum is i Sa One still ‘stan 


Hicphed over disease and nabace | for the hol 
He exhibited in every place | and in all circv 
stances; for the continuous communion 
enjoyed with His Father in heaven ; for the 
which prompted Him to give at last His 


life for others ; for oe triumph as sone after 


upon whom the earliest Chistian: Churety, the 
society of the. first believing Jews, was built, 
and in Whom, as they affirmed, they, obtainec 
pardon and peace a8 power, in a word, eternal 
life.’ ’ 


Such is He whom the Gospels give us—the 
Gospels as a modern scholar must receive them. 


Who was He? Was Hea good Jew, put to death Y 
for reforming tendencies ? 


His story are Gospels—what Gospel would there | 


The books that tell ee 


By ' Tr ig? Ae 
Fe 0 f ji > 4 - 
be in that? 
 age—so far in advance that millenniums may 
Be, pass before there arises another like Him? The 


- difference is not enough. 
‘in time, but in conception. 
oa ol 
eae. . . 
stand beside Him. oe \ 


Le 


vege | " 
es: Who was He? Was He the one man among 
a men so filled with the Spirit of God that He 


You may as well 
ay ‘fall, down and worship Him at once. For that is 
- the very man of whom Thomas said, ‘My Lord 
nd my God.’ 


express image of His person? 


Pana if you ask why you should fall Aon and 
i: ee, Him, if you ask why you should name. 


‘on earth to forgive sins. ‘When we-study the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, it is evident that the Son 
ge: of God is come not only to exhibit God’s holiness 
a i‘ and love, but to do so with the express object of 
‘ eS freeing us men from sin. Whatéver may be said 

Be for the belief that the Incarnation would have 
taken place even if sin had had no power over us 
_ —and there is much to be said for it—the Gospel 
= OF St. Matthew knows nothing of this. We read 
‘ a "instead, in the first chapter, that the Son of the 
Be. _ Blessed Virgin shall be called “ Jesus, for it is he 


ae x that shall save his people from their sins”; and 
F in the twentieth, that Jesus Himself ae He 
came “to give his life a ransom for many.” To 


- us, sinful people, saved by the Incarnation of the 
- Son of God, and by that alone, His coming is 
the everlasting subject of our gratitude and 
praise.’ 


Le It is Christopher Harvey, near the middle of 
. the seventeenth century, who sings: 


ed th) 


ae Alas! shall I present 

3 My sinfulness 

4 To Thee? Thou wilt resent 
; : The loathsomeness. 

3 


Was He a man in advance of His 


He stands apart, not | 
Time will pass, but | 


Bbccune the revelation of the Most High—the | 
_ the fearful, and unbelieving, and abominable, and 


Him God, the answer is, Because He has power 


“THE | EXPOSITORY 


we do not look for the man who will one day | 


_ physical body endowed with senses which enable 


‘Be is eats Tl take. 


Werth 


Thy sins on Me, | 
And all My favour make 
To shine on thee.’ 
Lord, what Thow'lt have me, Thou must make 
me. } 
‘As I have, made thee now, I take thee.’ 


What is meant by ‘the second death’? ‘He ~ 
that overcometh shall inherit these things; and I 
will be his God, and he shall be my son. But for 


rv) 
a 


murderers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and 
idolaters, and all liars, their part shall be in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone ; which 
is the second death.’ What is this second death? i 
Turn to Provost Erskine HiLu’s Apocalyptic Prob- 
lems ‘(Hodder & pene 6s. net) and you 
will see. 


The Seer of the Apocalypse has three worlds — 
within his ken. He has the physical, the emo- 
tional, and the mental worlds. The symbols of the % 
book standing for these three worlds are the earth, _ 


the sea, and the air. 


But we may ignore the ! 


- symbols now. The Seer has these three woHary 


meee 


within his ken. And so have we. 
/ \ 


First we have the physical world. Our corre- | 


“ 
“ 


spondence with it depends on the possession of a _ 


our consciousness to respond to the vibrations of 
that world. But our consciousness also responds 
to vibrations coming from the emotional and the: _ 
mental worlds. How can that be unless we have 
some sort of emotional body and some sort of 
mental body which correspond to our physical 
body? We do not see these bodies. We do not 
taste or handle them. We simply postulate their — 


existence because we cannot explain the facts of 


our consciousness without them, just as the scien- | 


_ tist postulates the existence of ether because he 


_ cannot explain the phenomena of light without it. 


oe 
We call the phcet body the real or et 


belongs. eS ee mona The emo- 
nal and mental bodies we call subjective, be- 
cause they belong to the world that is to come. 
uld realize’ it. oe dagger was indeed 
_ dagger of the mind,’ as Lady Macbeth 
3 ‘called it. The guilty Thane could not ‘clutch’ 
‘it with his hand. But if he had laid aside the 
physical body, ‘if he had laid it aside simply 


ik ave been as visible, and to some subtler grasp 
got the hand as 
7 “here. 


La) > 
7 . 


‘clutchable’ as any ‘real’ dagger 


i ¢ We put off the physical body i in death, Are we 

then bodiless? No; we are clothed upon with an 
_ emotional body. We are not clothed upon with a 
. Peehtal body at once. But we are at once clothed 
It is a body which 


¢ lepends upon the emotional life we have lived in 


upon with an emotional body. 


this world. It depends upon the desires we have 
felt and the encouragement we have given them. 
x ‘Here, let us suppose, is a man who is continually 
_ brooding on what is vile. 


ie 


He listens ‘eagerly to 
| what is evil. 


He has “eyes that cannot cease 
from sin.” He gives free rein to every passion, he 
stimulates and gratifies natural cravings and creates 
~ others which are artificial, using his body mean- 
“while < as the instrument through which these 
. gaining strength from day to day, find 


“their gratification. Every such desire contributes 


— build up in him an emotional body, tuned, so . 


to speak, only to respond to vibrations which are 
evil.’ And when that man finds himself in the 
other world, he will find himself ‘clothed upon’ 
_ with a body which corresponds in its degradation 


.s 


to those desires and cravings which he panes on 
~ earth. ; 


What is he todo now? He must be ‘tormented 
in this flame,’ as the rich man was. He must 
~ suffer as Tantalus suffered, or as the Gluttons in 
the Purgatorio suffered, until he is purged of his 

evil desires and inclinations. When that time 
—€ omes BaAvil be allowed to put off the emotional 


by dying, then the dagger of the mind might 


die a second death. 


But if a man’s Haves on earth have bea pure, 
and lovely, and of good report ; or if he has’ over- 
come other desires by self-restraint and surrender 
to God, he will be clothed upon, when he passes 
into the other world, with the mental body, if not — ‘ 
at once, at least after a short and comparatively 
painless experience of the emotional body. For ip 
the mental body is the body of those saints in 
light over whom the second death has no power. 


ES. =e ; 


Now if this speculation of Provost Erskine ‘Hitt 
explains ee it explains much more than the 
second death. It explains the conditions of tha 
life upon which we enter, with the death of the 
Dede iy, 


other words, he believes in what is called eG, ? 
He believes in the continuity of the life to come 
with the life that now is. As we are, so we find 
ourselves. We are caught, as it were, at the p point 
of departure, and told to proceed from that point, 
by whatever painful steps and slow we are fit for. f 


That is a much greater matter than the matter 
of the second death. We may accept, or we may 
reject, Provost Erskine HiLv’s ingenious interpreta- 4 
tion of the second death without being seriously 
disturbed. But we cannot accept his theory of | 
continuity without having our ideas of the life to 
come profoundly modified. And not only our 
ideas of the life to come, but also our attitude 
to Christ and all that He said about the life ie 
to come. 


_ There has just been published a small book bya 
Dr. James DENNEY, Principal of the United Free 
Church College in Glasgow, on War and the Fear 


ny 


of God (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net). It is 
reprint of a few articles contributed to Zhe 
British eee, together sha? three sermons, which 


In one of the articles Dr. DENNEY 


doubt of the victory which has been achieved by 
ea He has no doubt of the victory having 
"been: achieved for us. 
trammelled critic of tradition cite all ne ban 


This great eeholae and 


My of some kind, and by all analogy should 
have strange and perhaps literally immeasurable 
sequences. When the Westminster divines 
ught that the souls of believers are at their death 
made perfect in holiness and do immediately pass 
into glory, and that their bodies being still united 

to Christ do rest in their graves till the Resurrec- 
ion, “they may have said more than they knew, 
but. they certainly spoke more in the spirit of the 
New Testament revelation than those who tell sus 
» that death really makes no difference.’ 


: And the reason why he cannot believe in moral 
continuity is that it is too terrible. Is that a 
surprise? Is it not, as much as anything, on 
account of its reasonableness that the advocates of 
moral continuity offer it for our acceptance? But 
"in religion the most reasonable doctrine may be 
the most incredible and awful. For in religion— 
of the reason. The 
moment we condescend on what is reasonable we 


‘transcend the. stretches 


_ in the religion of Christ at least—we are invited to. 


- find ourselves involved in compromises which take 


away peeve that faith looks forward to. 
-advance here and retreat ‘there as 


Ms. It is an easy ‘thought for him. He has no | 


&: 


_ pride. 


‘a reasonable 
view of things’ leads us about, until we are left 
with a belief which is no belief but, in Dr. Denney’ Si 
words, ‘too terrible an unbelief.’ 
‘Tf,’ he says, ‘we had just to go on as we. are 
with the same degrading temptations, the same 
moral impotence, the same miserable facility op 4 
injuring others and of setting in motion evil we 
cannot control, most men, like Mr. Godkin, would 
But ‘the New — 
Testament is written in quite another key. What- : 
ever be the rights of continuity, death is a stupend- 
(te 
is ‘sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; f 


“compromise on annihilation.” 


ous event and has stupendous consequences. 


it is sown in dishonour, it is raised | in glory; it 1s) 
sown in weakness, it is raised in ‘power.’ » To 
depart and to be with Christ is not to prolong life 
as it is; it is far, far better.’ _ 

There is no doubt that this is all too high © 
for reasonable belief. But we must not reject 
It may be beyond all that 
that we can even 
Yet we must not refuse to believe 
After all, is not everything that belongs to 
the gospel beyond our deserving and beyond our — 
imagination? Is not the one difficulty in the 
gospel which haunts us through life just this, that 
it is too good for us? We are always saying that — 
we would rather take less. ‘Full forgiveness now, i 
that cost the atoning death of Jesus; glory, © 
honour, and immortality in a future in which sin is — 
unknown—blessings like these we are too humble 
to accept. 


it on that account. 
we deserve, beyond all 
think of. 


in it. 


But such humility is but poorly veiled 
It is far deeper humility which with its eye 
turned to God and not to self exclaims, “He wil 


will wipe away tears from off all faces; and the 
rebuke of His people shall He take away from ony B 
all the earth.”’ 


ony receiveth ; and he that seeketh Gade and to him 
at knocketh it shall be opened, °_Mt yar S. 


HERE is nothing which the world would be 
nore glad to be sure of, or that most Christians 
desire to be clear about, than the value of prayer. 
Does God answer it, does He always answer it? 
“Many people doubt whether He does at all. Most 
Christians doubt if He answer more than a few. 
ie erhaps the majority of Christian people pray with 
_a doubtful mind: z.é. not in doubt of what they 


to their desire, which is just to say that in such 
conditions they do not pray at all. They keep up 
che form on the off-chance that there may be an 
answer. But they are not surprised when they see 


praying is unworthy of the name at all; 
‘not helps, spiritual life. 
_ Yet here are Christ’s words. 


it hampers, 


Apart from the 


mark of the Lord. No other could have ventured 
o utter them. And unmistakably their message 
that every prayer is answered by God, that no 
prayer fails of its right effect with Him. Thrice, 
and always more emphatically, Christ insists on it. 
4 And He knew. He emphasized its importance, 
because He knew how difficult it is for us to accept 
and to act consistently on this truth. ; 
The whole evil proceeds from the different view 
aken of what is involved. 
Men, even Christian men, make prayer the 
‘means of trying to get from God what they desire. 
‘That is only a subordinate use of prayer; though 
hi eae is good on a limited scale and so far as it goes. 
_ People, however, seldom look on prayer as the 
j “means by which God may be able to give them what 
He desires. The former way looks suspiciously 
like the héathen way of threatening or cajoling the 
gods. The latter is the aim of Him who devised 
‘prayer and gave it to us. For though His ways 
are not ours, nor His aims, they are high above 
ours as the heavens are above the earth. And 
iv assuredly they are wiser and better than ours. Men 
praying can see nothing better than they ask 


| desire, but whether God will respond in any way | 


none: they cease to expect and then to pray, such ‘ 


saga 
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place in which they are found, they bear the hall- | 


touch the clouds. 


for: they do not see as God sees, 
| they look only for that for which. ce 
They expect to see it. 
not by faith. They do not guide ‘hese 
the God to whom they pray, but by what | 
themselves are. They think of Him by wha 
themselves would do. They distrust Him, 
they do not see the result. They canno 
the answer coming in another shape, or 
delayed | that something better may | be given. 

And if that is true of their view as to the 
what must be said as to their prayer itself? 
are prayers and skies just as there are Chr 
and Christians. 
utters it, as well as the God to whom it is o 
Some prayers grovel in the dust and are 
unworthy : 


prayer helpful to men. He designs by: it a r 
men from the unworthy to the lores in 
petitions. _He instituted prayer as ne mea 


fee them the fot not of ale ae 
easy slipshod way what they would like, bu 


if 73 heart be set on other things and i ineap a 
appreciating it ? wy 

One cannot fail to see in the text that thoug 
the whole refers to the certainty of an answer » 
every prayer, the truth is thrice repeated, but ine 
each case differently. Had the aim been simply 
to emphasize that great truth, the formal repetition " 
of the same words, with perhaps a ‘verily, verily 
before them, might have been sufficient. O. 


‘spake as never man spake.’ Moreover, the tru ah 
they are intended to convey is necessary to the falls 
understanding of the greater truth contained in 
them all—that God answers every prayer. The 
repetition of the truth by means of three emblems 
was designed to show /ow it is that God answers 
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_. true absolutely at every step. Persons may ask 
Be 4 things as at the outer court, or seek a person as in 
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with their intimacy. 


_ findeth ; 
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all prayers, though in such a way that men do not 
always recognize it. For men ask for things. 
They seek for persons. They knock in order to 
gain access to an interior. And that is the order in 
prayer—things, person, fellowship. The matter 
may very well be illustrated by means of the 
structure of an Eastern house; indeed, it is quite 
_ within the bounds of possibility that Christ may 
_ have had the idea in His mind consciously as the 
basis of what He said. In the East a house is 
usually surrounded by a high wall and fronted by 
a heavy wooden gate as some sort of protection. 
If the travellers call and are admitted—which is 
doubtful always,—they have a measure of safety 
and shelter, even though they get no further ; just 


_ laid in the elevated hollow, which was the manger, 
and was cradled among the straw. Of course the 
visitor may get further in, if the master of the house 
is content. The stranger has not seen him at the 
' gate; his servant or his son opened it, or he pulled 
back the heavy wooden bolt by means of a long 
"rope. 
_ would be called the public rooms of the house. 


, as Mary the virgin, when the inn was full, had to | 


And if he be satisfied more than ‘usual with the 


visitor, he will perhaps take the “extreme step of 
receiving the person into the private apartments 
In the case of men this is all 
a mere possibility, becoming at every step more 
But God is not man. With Him it is 


_ the public rooms, or knock for fellowship as in the 
inner sanctuary, but the truth never fails—every 
one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 

and. to him that ppc iows it shall be 

opened. 

For instance, a person might begin by praying 
for mere things. Now, not all things are unworthy 
to be asked for. Those which are unworthy are 
usually recognized in their true character as what 
cannot be pressed for. 
men to pray ‘ give us this day our daily bread,’ He 
showed that it was not a wrong thing in itself. 
The spirit made all the difference. Luxury, 
drunkenness, pride were forbidden when He said, 
“Say not what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, 
or wherewithal shall we be clothed. After all 
these things do the heathen seek. Your heavenly 
Father knows that ye have need of these things. 


go to the cattle-sheds at the Side and her child was | 


However,.he will be found in what now | 


i ? f wh ae a OR ze M Hi 
Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven, and all these 


things shall be added unto you.’ The situation is 
seen in these words. Men and God are looking at 
the matter from opposite poles. Men have little 
idea of a right perspective; they see small things 
as great because these are near, and great things 
as small because these seem afar off. God tries 
to educate men to see things in proper proportion. 
And the great rule is that everything is out of 


place and so out of all proportion if it be seen 


apart from Jesus Christ. This is an absolute rule. 
It is as true of spiritual things as of temporal— 
almost more so. Suppose that a man asks forgive- 
ness, but does not consciously associate his desire 
with the person of Christ. A person is perhaps 
not entitled to say that the request will not be 


granted. But at least this can be said, that 


the gift will not bring the assurance and joy and 
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healthy spiritual vitality which were intended to : 


accompany it. The man could never have any 
assurance that he was forgiven, 
man’s guarantee for, just as He is the means of, 
all good. The ‘For Christ’s sake,’ with which 
prayers so frequently close, are no vain words. 
They ‘condition’ all the rest of the prayer. If a 
man be better than a sheep, how much better the 
sacrifice of Him who was Godman than such trifles 
as food and clothes, or even than’ such wonderful 
things as forgiveness or holiness. Why, all these 


For Christ is 


_ are but things; and though all other things were — - 


| Him. 


But when the Lord taught | 


added to them, how could they ever outbalance 


His worth, or «even be worth mentioning in the > 


same breath as Him? He more than covers the 
value of the whole. 
things come by Him? How can it be but that, 
having Him, men have all things? All things are 


yours, for ye are Christ’s. 


Christ is needful. To have Christ means to have 
not only food and clothes guaranteed, but forgive- 
ness granted ; ay, and holiness too. God does not 
give as a niggard. He gives all. He who has 
Christ -receives all things as a gift, just as he 
receives the fruits of the Spirit in their cluster and 
not just singly. And he who prays for Christ 


How can it be but that all 


Men are complete in» 
If God gave Him for them, nothing but~ 


receives not only the pardon he desires, but much | 


more besides, much that dt will take time to ~ 


unfold. Nay, he can be sure not of the immediate 
need, but of the full result ; for he has Christ. 


Now this is the way in which God desires men 


to pray. He desires them to see all in perspec- 
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si All things whatever must. be correlated to 
P Christ else they are no blessing. Ifa man prays 
f to be wealthy, it may be the worst thing for him 
to have his prayer granted. If the desire-is not 
17 connected with Christ and _ subordinated to 
- Christ, the soul’s perspective is wholly disordered ; 
i the greed, if gratified, would mean ‘leanness’ mh 
ie the man’s soul. Let it be quite clearly understood 
that, as God looks on His Son as of more value 
than all else beside, men must give Him the same 
a place as God has given Him ; they must put Him 
- first and value Him more ‘han all. Any deviation 
i from this rule is ruinous. To desire forgiveness 
_ and despise Christ is to defeat its own object. To 
_ desire holiness apart from Him is impossible. 
a Now it is the continued experience of what 
_ Christ means that leads men up into fellowship 
_ with God. The years show how truly ‘God so 
loved the world as to give His only begotten Son.’ 
_ He who sees in Christ the means of all good, who 
finds his own increasing need and continuing 


, unreliability, will be led to look up and see who 
_ He was who provided so for him. He will recog- 
i 

| 

t 
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a WATTS-DUNTON. 

i ‘My rabaeeaeas says James Payn in his Literary 
~ Recollections, ‘my experience of men of letters is 


( _ that for kindness of heart they have no equal. I 
contrast their behaviour to the young and struggling 
6 with the harshness of the Lawyer, the hardness of 
the Man of Business, the contempt of the Man of 
the. World, and am proud to belong to their 
calling.’ 
, This tribute to the literary man is quoted in Zhe 
| Life and Letters of Theodore Watts- -Dunton (Jack; 
2 vols., 30s. net). It is the best,introduction to a 
notice of the biography. Watts-Dunton was a 
literary man and he was kind. From beginning 
to end the reader 1 is in touch with authors. If they 
are artists, they are also authors, as was Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, who has much of the book to 
himself. Watts-Dunton was a literary man. But 
the was also kind-hearted. Let us give an example. 
‘On one occasion Watts-Dunton befriended an 
artist with whom he had been on intimate terms 


-man,cometh unto the Father but by Me. 


“means in Jesus Christ ; 


Literature. 


nize his God. He will become assured thats ‘no : 
The Be 
Father he cannot mistake. His confidence and 
love are drawn out. He can go to God in the 
assurance that even if he make mistakes he will 
be received in the same spirit-it which he comes; of 
he will not be misjudged; he may even feel that, 
like Abraham, he can treat God as his friend and’ 
do what another dare not, or intercede and press 
his case. He knows what fellowship with God 
and as he looks on every 
thing only in connexion with Christ, he under- 
stands too what it is to be like-minded with God, 
and to pray according to His will. Such a man’s 
prayers soar beyond the clouds instead of trailing’ 
along the earth. He has no doubt as to the ane ae 
to them all. What is good the Lord will give, is’ a 
the rule of his faith. His prayers lift him out of oe 
his old self. He could not pray them now. He 
has come not only to see that God always answers — if 
prayer, but he sees in order to that how God does __ 
it; for he has been led upwards by God’s treat- 
ment'of his prayers—asking, seeking, knocking. — 


Die 


j 7 
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in days gone by. This artist, a portrait painter 
whose genius was never recognized except by a- 
limited circle of friends, lost heart when old age 
was coming upon him, and fell into evil ways. 
He squandered the paltry sums he received for 
his work from picture-dealers and pawnbrokers 
in drink. He drifted out of sight of allhis friends; 
his condition became so desperate that, homeless ee 
and without a soul, he started off to tramp through 
England, no one, not even his only sister, knew 
whither. Every one believed him dead. One 
day, however, there was a ring at the front door of 
The Pines, and a grimy-faced man, dust- ridden 
and in rags, inquired of the servant if Mr. Watts- — 
Dunton was at home. Watts-Dunton was out; 
but it so chanced that his sister, Mrs. Charles 
Mason, at this moment passed through the hall, 
and recognized the tramp as an artist who in better 
days had painted her portrait. She was deeply 
moyed at the wretched plight into which her ~ 
brother’s old friend had obviously fallen. _ She gave 
him enough money to provide him with a “square 


meal ” and a night’s agen and told him to. pa 
again. The artist foe his appearance on the 
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able; and Watts: oe greatly coicaed when 
- realizing his distressful condition, took compassion 
on him. He engaged him as an amanuensis, 
ay which proved a failure. He then hit on the idea of 
fitting up a room at The Pines, with easel, palette, 
and brush, where he might paint to his heart’s 
of ‘content, Watts-Dunton superintending the progress 


of every picture with the greatest zeal, and provid- 


“money to pay for a bedroom in the neighbourhood, 
it being understood that all “board” would be 
upplied at The Pines.’ 

The greatness of Watts-Dunton lay in his 
capacity for friendship. He wrote much in the 
ay of criticism, and few could write with his in- 
isiveness ; but reviews and notices do not live. 
e wrote poetry and he wrote fiction, but not even 
is sonnets, and not even ‘Aylwin,’ will long outlive 
1i8 Own admiring generation. It is as a friend 
hat his name will pass into history. And this 
ok, though the authors of it are not Boswells, 
vill give him his immortality. 

The authors are Mr. Thomas Hake and Mr. 
Arthur Compton-Rickett. They are not Boswells, 
we say. Indeed, the one chapter which Mrs. 
_Watts-Dunton herself has written excels their best ; 
i; ‘it is the one chapter which carries the reader off 
AGE “his feet, so. warm and true and unreserved is it. 
But they have made it clear to all the reading 


SDR 


as _ world that this man had truly what is often foolishly 


cand good a thing that we say he will live by it. 
His friends are here as well as himself. 
chapters are given to them. And in the glow of 
~ his warm friendship for them they are at their 
_ best—better sometimes (as Swinburne) than we 
thought it was in them to be. This is about 
Rossetti. “To say that any artist could take a 
deeper interest in the work of a friend than in his 


The mean rivalries of the “tdérateur that so often 
_ disgust us found no place in that great heart. To 
hear him recite in his musical voice the lyric of 

some unknown bard—recite it in such a way as to 
. lend the lines the light and music of his own 
marvellous genius, while the bard sat by with head 
bowed low so that the flush on his cheek and the 


ing his old friend weekly with an adequate sum of | 


called ‘a genius for friendship’; and it is so great | 


Whole | 


| alist Press than he does. 


moisture in his eye should not be seen—this was | 


an arnecenee ha alt indeed Mate’ the acd 
worth living? ; | at 
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THE MVTHICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE GOSPELS. 


What becomes of the lad who takes to ae 
reading of the Rationalist Press Association 
sixpennys? He is not the worst kind of lad. He 
is not incurably sensual, nor as a rule indolently 
self-indulgent. Yet we lose sight of him. He 
goes to swell the numbers of the non-churchgoing, — 
he often becomes fiercely anti-Christian, and — 
sometimes he remains so until the end. - Bi 

What ought we to do with such a lad? Leave 
him alone? That is the easiest thing to do. But 
we flatter ourselves if we think that by leaving him 
alone he will come back to us of his own accord. 
The Rationalist Press sixpennys are far too 
plausible for that. And they are far too radical in 
their plausibility. They set the Church and 
Christ in an atmosphere that is peculiarly difficult 
to get out of—an atmosphere of deception and 


sham, 2) wig 


What are we to do with him? We cannot meet 
him in argument, for we know less of the Ration- — 
We ‘know next to : 
nothing of the elaborate system by which Christ — 
and the Gospels have been resolved into myths— 
every. feature of the character of Christ, every 


/ event in His history, every text of any. conse- 


quence in all she Gospel records. The thing has 
been reduced, we say, to an elaborate system, one — 
writer following another until to-day its conclusive-._ 
ness to an uneducated lad’s mind is irresistible. a 
What are we to do? We have first of all to 
make ourselves acquainted with this system. We — 
can do that by reading the works of Professor 
Drews of Karlsruhe, Professor W. B. Smith of - 
New Orleans, Dr. Jensen, Mr. J. M. Robertson— 
without going further back, and without scattering 


si _ ourselves over too wide a field. All these men 
- own seems bold ; yet this could be said of Rossetti. 


have given themselves within recent years to 


| the elaboration of the proof that Christ and the 4 


Gospels are a product of a myth-making tendency a 
inveterate in the human race. If that is too 
heavy an undertaking—for all these men have 
written voluminously—the ae of a single book 
will reach the same end. Dr. J. T. Thor-— 
burn’s volume on Zhe ae Payee f 
the Gospels (T. & T. Clark; 7s. 6d. net) contain ey 


Bcd answer to every one of ae arguments 
ich they employ. 
Dr. Thorburn’s method is to go through the 
tory of Christ contained in the Gospels from 
incident to incident and tell how the mythological 
erpreters have explained each incident and 
what foundation there is in fact for their ex- 
nation. He begins with the names Mary 
nd Joseph, and a more amazing, more entertain- | 
ing chapter than this first chapter on Mary and 
oseph i is not to be found in the book, or in any 
other book that we are likely to be able to turn to. 
the ingenuity is amazing, the pseudo-scientific 
credulity + is , most entertaining. Speaking of Mr. 
bh IVG, Robertson, Dr. Thorburn says that his 
excursions into the field of theology all bear the 
marks of great haste and extreme recklessness of 
tatement.’ We have an example on ee very 
st page. WW 
~ §The whole birth-story,’ writes Mr. Robertson 
Christianity and Mythology, p. 319), is indisput- 
ably late, and the whole action mythic; and the | 
ame [Mary] is also to be presumed mythical. 
r this there is the double reason that Mary, or 
iriam, was already a mythic name for both Jews 
nd Gentiles. The Miriam of Exodus is no more 
istorical than Moses; like him and Joshua she is 
‘0 be reckoned an ancient deity Evemerised, and 
he Arab tradition that she is the mother of Joshua 
Jesus) raises an irremovable surmise that a Mary, 
he mother of Jesus, ay: have been worshipped in 
syria long before our era.’ 
One characteristic of that paragraph is the 
‘vagueness of its statements ; another characteristic 
is their confidence., These two characteristics 
distinguish this writer’s work throughout. But 
sometimes even a writer of this type has to con- 
- descend upon a definite statement, and then Mr.. 
Robertson is sure to come to grief. And that 
udicrously, as Dr. Conybeare showed not long 
ago. But the other men, who have studied the 
subject more, are not in any way happier. Very 
; plausible as wae as they are allowed to ss 
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He has made so special a study of the | 


| 


had at his finger-ends. 


“Let us hear the lecturer tell the. story of how 


heaven and earth”; 


- subject that nothing escapes him. He brings 
out: their contradictions and incredible blunders 


| 
! 


young cs astray, arid we shall know. 
prepare them beforehand for resistance. 


CREEDS AND CHURCHES. 


Wien Dr. Alexander Stewart, Principal ¢ 
Primarius Professor of Divinity, St. Mary’s 
lege, St. Andrews, died, there passed from e 
one of the most accomplished of pee 
well as one of the best of men, 
had been hampered by illness. 
Croall Lectures in the winter of r9g01— 1902, 
dealt with Creeds and Churches, a subject wh 
Yet it is only now 
they are published (Hodder & Stoughton 3 6 
net), 

Let us listen for a little to the delivery of. th 


a 


Apostles’ Creed obtained its authority. pee 
had grown up to the effect that on the d 
Pentecost, the apostles, before dispersing on 
several missions for the conversion of the. 


to the eoibtedt ends of the earth, hash, it 
said, contributed a clause, and the result was 
Apostles’ Creed as it was received at the 
There are several versions of the order in: 
the apostles made their contributions., Acco 
to one of the most complete, St. Peter’ said, 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
St. Andrew added, “ ae 
Jesus Christ, His only Son our Lord” ; 


the Virgin Mary”; St. John, “ He sain under 
Pontius Pilate, was eeiied: dead, and buried, poe 
and so on to the end, all the twelve taking a part ; 
and though, as we have said, the order varies, in. 
all the versions St. Peter begins and St. Matthia 
ends the list. From a historical point of view the 
tradition is worthless. It probably originated, 
partly at least, in an etymological mistake, th 
word Symbol which had begun to be applied t 
the Creed being connected, not with ovpBoror, a 
mark or sign, but with ovsPoAy, which, especially + 
in the plural, signified the contributions which — 
were made to provide a common meal. So the <9 
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Re . ; pe 
B “Creed was regarded as a collation or epitome of | in its great principles, and of the Buddha himself — 


doctrine contributed by the twelve Apostles.”’ | in the experiences of his life and the hopes (if they 
This tradition, he says, ‘which afterwards | could be called hopes) which clung to his service 
received the sanction of the Roman Catechism, | for mankind. In short, he has given us a sketch © 
1566, is to this day current in the Church of | of Buddhism which we can place beside a similar 
Rome, and her clergy are required to teach it to | sketch of Muhammadanism or Christianity, and — 
the people.’ _ make comparisons, if we care to do so, between — 
The whole book is as pleasant to read, andas__ them. 
well worth reading. Itis not a volume of theology ; The temptation of the Buddhist enthusiast is to’ 
it is a volume of history. And so easy is the | claim an excessive antiquity for the Master and his 
author’s mastery of his subject that even when he’ work. There are Buddhists who will take five 
comes to the classification of Confessions, he loses | hundred years more than they are entitled to. — 
neither himself nor his reader. His position is | Dr. Coomaraswamy has read too much in Western — 
never in doubt, though it is never expressed with | literature on Buddhism to fall before that tempta-_ | 
the least approach to an odium theologicum. Thus | tion. Then he writes well, having an excellent R 
he says: ‘Creeds are subordinate to the Bible. | command of the English tongue. His story of the — 
They are not substitutes for it; they do not inten- | Buddha’s wanderings is a fascinating narrative. | 
F tionally add anything to it, or take anything from ‘The volume has been counted worth the very — 
it. They are helps to the understanding of it, | best that the publisher could do for it. There are 
and they are means by which man may learn | forty plates of illustrations, and eight of them are 
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from man, and Church from Church, how far they | in colour, 

if are agreed in the interpretation of it in matters | age aT 
which concern their highest interests, and how far | 
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_ «they can co-operate in the work which lies before 
them.’) 
Dr. John Morrison has so edited the volume 


Under the title of Myths and Legends of Baby- p: 
lonia and Assyria (Harrap.; 8s. 6d. net), Mr. Lewis 


2 that for once we have a posthumous book which | Spence has published a volume in which he has i 
be suffers nothing from being posthumous. succeeded in presenting a fairly complete account ‘ 
. | of what is known as Assyriology. He has written ~ 
a } the story of Babylonian excavation. He has dis- — 
i . ) BUDDHISM. tinguished the Babylonian from the Assyrian — 
3; Messrs. Harrap are the publishers of a large and | religion and “estimated their comparative worth. — 


He has told tales of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings, and in such a wayas to make the tales serve 
the purpose of a history. He has described the 


extremely handsome volume on Buddhism, of 
; which the title is Buddha and the Gospel of 
+ Buddhism (15s. net). The author is Mr, Ananda | 


Coomaraswamy, D.Sc., a good Buddhist scholar, 
who has already done much literary work, most 
of it on Indian Buddhism. 

The great difficulty’ of describing Buddhism in a 
single volume is the diversity of its creed and 
“practice in different countries. So serious is this 
difficulty that in the ENcycLop#pIA OF RELIGION 
AND Eruics it was found necessary to take up 
each country separately and have its Buddhism 
described by a scholar who had given himself to 
the study of Buddhism in that particular country— 
Ceylon, China, Burma, Japan, and the rest. But 
Dr. Coomaraswamy is writing here for the un- 
instructed. The book is popular. He is not 
careful to preserve distinctions which are necessary 
for the scholar. His study has been of Buddhism 


magical practices and superstitious beliefs of the 


Babylonians and Assyrians in respect of animals ~ 


and demons. He has brought the great gods 
within sight and lost no touch of their greatness in © 


‘the proximity; and he has introduced us to the © 


priests at their elaborate worship in their gorgeous — 
temples. What is there that he has left out? And | 
it is all told in plain English, for the series is a 
popular one, 

But the writing is not all. The illustrations are ~ 
very many and very remarkable. Some of them 
we know well, but they are well drawn here. Some 
of them—we mean those plates by Evelyn Paul— 
are amazing in their audacity of conception and 
colouring. The scene on Carmel (to mention the 
only illustration which touches the Bible story) has — 
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ve in a phited paok been more Senet devised 
more ies coloured. 


Z* SCOTLAND. 
Dr. William Law Mathieson has concluded his 
‘History of Scotland.” The fourth and final volume 
pis entitled Church and the Reform in Scotland 
(Maclehose ; 10s. 6d. net). 

“froth 1797 to 1843. 
Dr. Law Mathieson’s History has its features. 
2 is social more than political. It is ecclesiasti- 


¢al more than social. But the word ‘ecclesiasti- 
cal’ must not be used with that smack of contempt 
now frequently heard upon its utterance. Dr. Law 
athieson is not an ‘ecclesiastic.’? His chief 
“interest is in the religious life of his country, but 
“not in the political aspect of its religion, though 
“that was so pronounced in the period covered by 
_this volume. His inmost delight is in the life of 
he people who believed in God and Calvin, the 
‘people who were at their best in their homes, in 
E. homes and at such exercises as Burns de- 
“scribes i in his ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night.’ 
It follows that he should speak kindly of the 
ee And it follows that he should deplore 
a moderatism. If they had continued to have 
Ric way—and how easy it seemed to be for them 
to continue to have their way, the whole momentum 
of the State and most of the heavy impetus of the 
_aristocracy being with them—Scotland would have 
been unable to-day to meet the German menace. 
For she would have lost her ideals. Therefore in 
“ending his History with the year 1843, the year of 
the Disruption, Dr. Law Mathieson has been well 
guided. For if he has left us with a rent Church, 
ait is a Church with a healthy and vigorous con- 
science. The controversy then was the Headship. 
of Christ or the Headship of Caesar. Spell Caesar 
in the German way, and it is exactly the contest we 
are engaged in at this moment. And it was the 
issue of that controversy, in which the government 
of the land was morally beaten by being legally 
victorious, that made it possible for a great and 
conscientious liberal statesman like Sir Edward 
_ Grey to declare himself on the side of Christ. 
SLtis 2 trying time in the history of Scotland that 
; is described in this volume. Yet to read the story 
again is for any Scotsman to say with Jeffrey that 
he is proud of his country. Dr. Law Mathieson 
is no partisan. 
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It covers the years — 
| sophy (Chapman & Hall; 
| are (1) a list of writers on Widase ante subjects — yi 


If he recognizes, as he does, the | 


_ greatness of the issues at stake, he sees clearly 

_ enough that not all the men nor all the methods 
But he sees that even the wrath.) 
| of man was used to the furtherance of that work 


were faultless. 


which was God’s. 


The Rey. J. O. Bevan, M.A, has written a EB: 
Handbook of the History and Developnen: of Phila) ae 


5s. net). 


in chronological order ; (2) brief notices of promi- 
nent men associated with philosophic thought—in 
alphabetical order; (3) alphabetical list of the 


Its. contents. 5 ae 


various philosophical systems—with concise de 
finitions of the same ; (4) a History of Philosophy ae 1 4 


(5) an account of the Inception of the Idea, and Pe 
the Correlation of Thought to produce new Com-— 


binations ; (6) a similar account of other philosophi- a 


cal subjects, as the Influence of Modern Thought 


on Philosophy and of Philosophy on Modern 


Thought ; and (7) an exposition of Casuistry. It 


is a miscellaneous gathering, and it is meant to. ae 
be. Ifthe student: of philosophy finds it accurate, _ 


and we think he will, he should be grateful to 
Mr. Bevan for gathering it all together so con- Ny 
veniently. ie 


Professor Sanday has published avothed pam- 
phlet on the War—its origin and its issue. 
calls it Zn View of the End: A Retrospect and a 
Prospect (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; 1s, 
net). Need we say that it is of absorbing interest ? 
Need we say that it is the last word of Christian — 
wisdom and impartiality ? ne 

One of the most unexpected things is discovered 
at the very end. Dr. Sanday believes in German | 
veracity. It is of a kind, certainly, and not exactly 
our kind ; but it is veracity. 


To the lover of poetry—not a great army—an 
irresistible appeal will be made by Mr. E. A. 


py 


He, Mik 


Nek 


Greening Lamborn’s book on Zhe Rudiments of 


Criticism (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press ; 2s. 6d.’ 
net). Not a great army, we said. So also says 
Mr. Lamborn: ‘ Every one, almost, finds pleasure 
in music; yet delight in poetry is an enjoyment — 
revealed but to a happy few; so that I have known 
a professed lover of music whose knowledge of 
poetry was limited to a line or two of Shakespeare’s 


description of “the man that hath no music in . _ 
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had not learned to play the piano.’ | 

Mr. Lamborn is a wise critic—usually. But he 
_ is too hard on Eliza Cook and her old arm-chair. 
He has ideas on education—new and also true. 
i There is too much reading aloud in public schools. 
- Children should be trained to write poetry: he 


He is distressed over optional Greek, ‘for optional 

a Greek will lead to optional Latin, and then the 
last stronghold of liberal learning, where so many 
_ generations of men have learned the meaning of 
humanity, will be transformed into a great techni- 
% cal school where clerks learn book- eeepine and 
pecs learn dispensing.’ 


\ 


‘Short Course’ Series (T. & T. Clark; 2s, net 
pet each). Professor George Milligan would be glad 
; to recommend the use of the Revised Version, 
for he believes in it heartily. But that is not his 
only object in writing about Zhe Expository 
Value of the Revised Version. We desires to 
encourage expository preaching. And he could 
have taken no better way to encourage it. 
é aes expository preaching, and there is not .a 
#5 dull page in the book. If the people will not 
- listen to preaching like this they will listen to 
| nothing. 
Principal W. B. Selbie has issued some exposi- 
tory studies in the Fourth Gospel. The title is 
Belief and Life. Add Love and Light, and you 
have all St. John’s great words. But Belief and 
~ Life are the way of entrance into St. John, and 
that is into Christ. The simplicity of the exposi- 
tion will not hide the trained scholarship that it 
rests upon. 

Principal A. J. Tait’s book is an exposition of 
The Prophecy of Micah. No prophet offers himself 
more readily or more fruitfully for a short course 
of sermons than Micah. Dr, Tait has made good 
» _use of his opportunity. Is it not the searchlight 
of such a prophet on life and on conscience that 
| we most especially need at this time? The con- 
‘a fident superficiality of our religious life is made to 
look very foolish in the presence of a preacher of 
righteousness like Micah. 


_ Through a Padre's Spectacles is the title which 
the Rev. J. Golder Burns, B.D., C.F., has. given to 
his memories of work at the Front and in the 


letiaselt, ” with which he used to ‘aunt people who . 


_his readers. 
‘Mr. Burns has much to say about the religion of the | 


offers specimens, and they prove his principles. — 


Three new volumes have been issued of the | chaplain takes the service, I ring the bell, a piec 


ALhis 3 


_ response is more startling than any exhortation. 


heie (Clarke & Co.; CaS: 6d, net). rupee Pp 
ences are vivid to him, and in the simplicity 

pure English he has made them a living reality to — 
‘There is no ‘working up’; and yet 
the humour and the pathos are both very telling. 


British soldier. This is one plain paragraph: hy 
don’t know how it is at home, but there is a a 
distinct revival of religion among the troops in 
Flanders. I would not wish to be misunderstood. © 
Our soldiers have not all become saints, But a 
belief in the truths of religion is more common, 
and not only so, but men out here are not ashamed 
of their faith. At home you have an intercessory _ 
service every week. Here in this camp we have 
one every night. When the Church of Englan¢ 


of rail which I strike with a mallet, and, when it is - 
my turn to officiate as minister, he acts the part of 
handy-man, At these services over five hundred — 
men have made profession of their faith.’ i: 


Do not miss the papers which are being issued. 
in connexion with Zhe War and our Faith by the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales at 
the Memorial Hall (2d. each). They are written ~ 
by scholars—Dr. Horton, Principal Franks, Dr. 
Morgan Gibbon, Principal Griffith- Jones, Mr. 
Thompson, Principal Selbie, Principal Ritchie 
Mr. Darlaston—and they enter seriously into: the 
questions that agitate or ought. to agitate our minds” 
at the present time. No papers since the war 
began have “impressed us more with the gravity 
of the moral and spiritual issues that are now 
before us. \ 


It cannot surely be that after the war we shall 
go on sinning as we sinned before. If we do we 
shall not be able to plead ignorance of our sins. _ 
What they are is agreed upon among all who have 
looked seriously into the causes and occasions of 
the war. Mr. Havelock Ellis, who is no preacher 
or parson, agrees wholly with Mr. Norman Maclean, 
His Lssays in War-Time (Constable; 53s. net) 
describe with dreadful plainness the abyss of in- 
dulgence and wretchedness into which the nations 
of the earth have been plunging. His scientific” 


arts 


If there are those still among us Wee do not worr Be : 


worry. 


Me Wein one ee volume 
nstable ; 7s. 6d. net)—the essay on Walter 
Pater, we say, in that charming book is particu- 
larly charming. Does it come to any other as it 
comes to us after reading the voluminous. and 
concerting biography by Mr. Thomas Wright ? 
ets Pater on his throne again. It restores his 
manhood. ‘It gives him excellence. It makes 

m once more himself and worth being so. 

‘There are other essays in this book. There are 
er two-and-twenty. 
and all charming. They are not all so redolent 
relief as that on Pater. But they have all the 


ht touch, the reserved approach, the sure familiar 


‘ side interpretation, the language in which the 
ght word is always in the right situation. 
Who are they? They range from St. Augustine 
Thomas Hardy, through Charles Lamb, John 
onne, Emily Bronté, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
voventry Patmore; and outside this country, 
Villon, Casanova, Flaubert. Cladel, Ibsen, Eye 
t mans, Baudelaire, Naidu. 


Wahe Rey: W. M. Machoalte. D.D., late Minister 
the South Parish, Paisley, was a ‘practical’ 
preacher. That does not mean that he preached 
cauld morality.’ He preached morality, but out 

_ of the love of a heart that had once said and kept 
for ever saying, ‘I love, because He first loved me.’ 
The new volume has been well chosen. It con- 


is fifteen sermons under the simple title of 


er mons (Paisley : ‘Gardner ; 2s. os net). 


e ‘The Bhs. C. W. Formby, M.A., is convinced that 
the British Empire is ‘at the Cross Roads.’ What 
he means by that is that we are in great danger 
from the inrush of materialism. , And the evidence 
again of the inrush of materialism is the Welsh 
Church Bill. So the first half of his book, called 
The Soul of England (Wells Gardner; 2s. 6d. 
pot | is an earnest plea for ‘hands off, and leave 
“the Welsh Church alone. After the middle of the 
_book, however, he passes to wider issues, and 
‘traces the footsteps of the materialistic enemy in 
nearly all the departments of national life. The 
_ warning is wise. Materialism zs hie enemy. We 
cannot be too vigilant. 


The U ouibions of the soldier is sometimes quite 
aaah At its highest it is not very theological. 


‘ 


up 


And they are all biographi- 


_ way of the little girl who an ‘I love tae 
hate God.’ In Jesus of Nazareth and the Chri a 
Churches of To-day (Heffer ; 6d. net), Mr. Henry fib 
Goodman instructs us all in the true estimate df 
God. He is the God and Father of our Lord vs 
Saviour. oN 


street corner. 

pulpit. He is himself an evangelist. He is, 
evangelist, first and last, using the word in the lar 
sense. That is to say, he preaches the gospel f 
salvation, but it is salvation from sin to righte 
ness and true holiness. And all his. meine he 


dramatize. His ren of sermons is mea The 
Evangel of the Strait Gate tenes & Stoughto 
6s. net). | 


Its title is Faithful Stewardship “tose 
rece 38- 6d. net: Seventeen of the ni 


yetbattte 5h Miss C. Ross. 
preached forty years ago. 
comparison and for their own sake. 
as before is the Rey. E. F. Russell, Me I 


not come to an end until we are cleansed from t 

| evil ways which were the cause of it. He does not 
mean militarism only. That is but one of the evil 
things, and it is more a result than a cause. He 
means the selfishness that refuses to burden itself 
with family cares; he means the continuance ofey: 
the temptations that are offered to the drunkard ; 
he means sin, yours and mine, the sin of the” 
respectable and professedly. Christian people of 
this land. Until we put away our sin and so. 
encourage or even compel others to do likewise, 
the war will not have fulfilled its mission and will 
not end. So he writes his book with the title — 
Stand up, ye Dead (Hodder & Stoughton; 3s. 6d. 
net) that we may see the evil as it is and repent. 


Hurrah and Hallelujah is the title which 


Reap 


a 


St 
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Dr. J. P. Bang of Copenhagen has given to his 
exposure of Germanism (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
3s. 6d. net). An exposure it is. Out of their own 
mouths has he judged these wicked servants. He 
quotes the professors, the preachers, and the 
politicians ; and (ashamed as we are to say it) the 
preachers are the most blood-thirsty. One of the 


_ amazing things is the frequency and calmness of | 
Says | 


their use of the phrase ‘the German God.’ 
Dr. Bang, ‘I have even found a German writer, in 
perfect seriousness, beginning a prayer with the 
words “O German God.”’ Another equally 
remarkable thing is the completeness with which 
patriotism is allowed to sweep everything else out 
Pastor W. Lehmann ends a sermon 
‘We love our earthly Fatherland so much, 
that we gladly barter our heavenly for it.’ 


pass. There are books that rise. 


(Lippincott; 6s. net). For it has been written by 
the lover of books as well as the lover of Shake- 
speare, and it has been made by the publishers as 
attractive as the arts and sciences can make books 
now. ‘The war has not touched the quality of the 
paper, for the, printing was done in the United 
States of America. 


The war is suffering. That is its most obtrusive 
meaning. Is the war therefore evil? Not so, says 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy. For suffering is not evil, but 
good. There may be evil in the war—brutal 
passions let loose brutally—but the suffering as 
suffering is God’s instrument-for our progress in all 
that is worth while. Thus Mr. Eddy argues 
excellently in Suffering and the War (Longmans ; 
1s. net), as well as in Zhe Meaning of Suffering, 
and even to some extent in Faith of Honest Doubt 


(Longmans ; 3d. net each). 


Dr. Rufus M. Jones has become so well known 
as an expositor of Mysticism that any book on that 
(or indeed any other) subject by him is sure of 
a wide circulation. His new book entitled Zhe 
Inner Life (Macmillan; 3s. 6d. net) has been 
written to tell us, not how to become mystics, but 
how to make our mysticism a blessing to ourselves 
and our neighbours. We gain the blessing by the 
practice of the presence of God; we give it by 


' March 1916. 


| Crabbe. 
There are books that fall in value as the years | 
One can pro- | 
- phesy a rise for Shakespeare and Precious Stones 
“ by George Frederick Kunz, Ph.D., Sc.D., A.M. 


| detest dogma. 


encouraging others to that practice, but especially 
by the savour of, the life we live. All is described 
with that singular clarity of thought which ane 
the clear word instinctively. 


Dr. F. J. Foakes Jackson has published the 


Lowell Lectures which he delivered in Boston in 
The title is Social Life in England, 
1750-1850 (Macmillan; 5s. net). They are just 
what popuiar lectures ought to be—slightly inform- 
ing, very entertaining, perfectly wholesome. Well, 
we have made progress. 


fathers were, and in every way. We are more 


Dr. Foakes Jackson is particularly pleasant on 
In that lecture and in another there is 
not a little that is quite new. 


/ 


Among the remedies now so liberally offered for 


| the salvation of the Church (or such remnants of 


it as may still be salved), the last, and least to be 
expected, is that of ‘more theology.’ 


Quick, Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in Lssays in Orthodoxy (Macmillan ; 6s. net). ‘It 
is commonly said,’ he tells us, ‘that less theology 
is what we need; but those who counsel thus are 


surely guilty of a highly dangerous confusion — 


between remedy and disease. Most people, no 
doubt, prefer that religious teachers should appeal 
to the heart rather than to the head. They prefer 
being asked to feel to being made to think. But 
it does not follow that their preference should be 
encouraged. As a nation we welcome what we 
call “the gospel,” we dislike theology, and we 


much importance to feeling, too little to thought, 
and almost none to authority, is really no ground 


any change in our scale of values. As a matter of 
fact, the unpopularity of theology and dogma 
springs far more from a misconception of their 
purpose than from any tenable objection to their 
use.’ 

That is all true and demands emphatic declara- 
tion. Mr. Quick is right. It is theology that we 
need, more theology—theology that brings God, 
and the redemption that is in Christ, and the 


sanctifying Spirit, and above all the necessity “J 


% 
. 


Yet that is" 
the remedy offered by the Rey. Oliver Chase 


fa 


= 


| for supposing that we cannot or ought not to effect — 


We are better than our 
comfortable, of course, but we are also better 


behaved. God’s in the world, and it is ot going 
. to the dogs. . 


But the fact that we attach too 
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ia sense vor sin and repentance—a theology, we say, 
that brings all these into our life, into every part 
_ of our being, heart and head and conscience and 
_will, that is the theology we need, and we need 
more of it, not less, than ever we have had before. 
Mr. Quick is not afraid of being called orthodox. 
He is not afraid of being what he is called. He 
is orthodox on the central doctrine of the Faith, 
the doctrine of Christ’s atonement for sin. What 
he says on that, and on the other great doctrines 
which he discusses, he says as a wise steward of 
_ the mysteries of God. 


es 


sok 


neers make Py 


Messrs. Nimmo have reissued Poetical Works of 
Lilla Wheeler Wilcox (3s. 6d. net). In spite of the 
_ war the paper is good, the printing clear, and the 

whole ‘get up’ of the book most desirable. The 
illustrations, it will be remembered, are by Alice 
Ross. They are quite unusually interpretative. 


The Rev. Martin Anstey, B.D., is a Bible 
student. He has been trying to make the Bible 
his own. And now he tells others in How Zo 
Master the Bible (Partridge; 2s. net) what his 
methods are. He is not content to know the 
Bible scientifically: he must know it also experi- 
t mentally. He must enjoy it. He must feel the 
_ power of it. And again he is not content until 
_ others share the joy and the power of Bible study 
with him. 


Plain prescriptions for the securing of Good 
_ Health for All have been set forth, in ‘a series of 
_ hygienic chats,’ by Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., 
_ M.R.CS. (Pickering & Inglis; 1s. 6d. net). 


_ There is room yet for one book, even for a 

' series of books. The subject is Symbolism. A 

small contribution is made by A. Bothwell Gosse 

in Zhe Rose Immortal (Rider; 1s. net). The 

~ symbol of the Rose has penetrated to every land, 
and this pleasant author discovers the meanings 
men have found in it. There is the Red Rose 
of Sorrow, the White Rose of Joy, the Golden 
Rose of Union, and the Little Black Rose of 
Silence. 


Mr. Charles Mercier, M.D., F.R.C.P., describes 
scientifically all the variety to be found and felt of 
Human Temperaments (Scientific Press; 1s. net). 
He writes confidently and has no space for quali- 


= : 


ak 
my 


a J 
fications. But on one of the temperaments heii 
somewhat at fault. He treats religion as if it 
were entirely a matter of temperament. He calls 
it the inclination to self-sacrifice. And self 
sacrifice is not altogether and always an admirable — 
thing in his eyes. He has surely forgotten that ~ 
right religion is the love of God and man. And — 
to love the Lord with all our heart and our — 
neighbour as ourselves is more than a matter of 
temperament. 


Let us array all our Christian forces for the 
purity and beauty of the home. Prebendary — 


.H. P. Denison is ready to do his part. He has bi 
written a book on Zhe Mystery of Marriage (Scott; . hi a 
2s. net), in which he shows how urgent an. enter Ray 
prise it is and how urgently Christian. ‘ie *; ca 
ae 
5 i ay ‘A 

aN 


Miss L. Swetenham has written a book on’ We 


eo 2 


The Cross of the Nations (Scott; 1s. 6d. net), ie 
which the ees of Edinburgh has introduced to 
us. ‘No one,’ says Dr. Walpole, ‘can read the 
first two chapters on Man’s Spiritual Insensibility ee 
and Humanity’s Idol without feeling that some 


terrible discipline that would shake man’s being to | 
its foundation was necessary, and so feeling we 
may be able to enter into God’s plan for pure oe 
in the war and to share the hope of the writer that — 
His Puruere may be fulfilled.’ Fe 


To some of us the Descent into Hell is no 
longer credible. It is quite credible to the Rev. 
R. E. Hutton. In Zhe Life Beyond (Scott; ie 
2s. net) he publishes some “Thoughts on the 
Intermediate State and the Soul in the Unseen — : 
World,’ and among them is the thought that when 
Jesus descended to Hades He rescued the souls of : 
men kept until then in bondage and brought them ~ yea 
with Him up to Paradise. ‘It wasatrueinstinct, he 
says, ‘which led the Jews to speak of the righteous © 
dead as in Abraham’s bosom rather than the 
bosom of God; for until Jesus Christ, “the Seed 
of the woman,” had “opened the kingdom of — 
Heaven to all believers” and Himself entered 
therein, the souls of the righteous were excluded 
from the Vision of God.’ 


s 


Adeline Campbell, the author of Scripture Spotl 
in Sacred Song, has the gift of remembering the 
right Scripture passage to illustrate or enforce her 
argument. In Scripture Thoughts (Stock; 2s. 6d. 
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net), she simply sets down the thought and adds 


the Scripture passages. 


After Death, What? by Archdeacon Wilber- 
_ forces i is an addition to the royal 16mo purple series 
‘ees 1s. 6d. net). 


i t 


In The Power of Faith (Stock; 3s. net), we 
have probably the last volume of Archdeacon 
: Basil Wilberforce’s sermons that we shall ever have. 
_ And that is a sad enough thought. For they were 
_. more than interesting; they were always strong 


a Bi “arguments for some great truth or courageous 


attacks upon some great evil. This volume is 
kindred. Think of ‘Human Devils’ as the title 
ofa sermon ; and the sensation is not in the title 
but i in the fact. 


i a 


Ati is an old idea of John Caird that every nation 
ha a message for the world and must be 
That idea 1 is carried out 


, aN a small volume containing a course of 


sermons preached in the Church of St. Michael, 
J ay ~ Cornhill, , in Lent, 


1916. The preachers were 


i, OX. J. O. F. Muiray, Mr. William Temple, Mr. E. 


‘aig 1 
ty bhe\\ Rev. 


A. Burroughs, Bishop Copleston; Archdeacon 
Ft ipex and Chaplain John Ellison. \ 


G. R. Oakley, 
; et rewritten in his‘own eloquent and ihamoative way 
. the Christian history that lies behind the names of 
‘Eadwine, Oswald, Oswine, 
He has repro- 
-duced the old Saxon atmosphere, and even to 
- some extent the old Saxon spelling of the names. 
Ae title is Zhe Cross and the Sword (S.P.C.K.; 
pastnet). 


u “The Rev. -J. M. Wilson, D.D., Canon of 
, _ Worcester, has published seven sermons on Goa’s 
Progressive Revelations of Himself to Men (S.P.C.K. ; 
1s. net). They make an instructive course, and 
would certainly sustain the attention. For besides 
the continuity of interest, there is in every sermon 
the modern note. The first sermon introduces the 
idea of progressive revelation. The subsequent 
sermons deal with God’s revelation of Himself as 
Creator, in the Family and Nation, as the God of 
Righteousness, as the Fulfiller, in Christ, and as 
Saviour. 


M.A.,, B.D.,. ‘has’ 


Bsn Eadmund, Alfred, 
a Eadward, Henry, and Charles. 


_ time. 


make injustice impossible to him. 


FAS dpi 5 ov Vea 
Dr. Ww. O. E. Oesterley and Mr. G. H. Box, 4 


who have often worked together before, have once 
again joined hands in a most promising enterprise. 
They have resolved to translate certain early 
documents that are valuable for the study of 
Christian . Origins. 


We have the Revised Version. 


; 2s. 6d, net). | 


f 


7 


The second volume of the 
Series is Zhe Wisdom of Ben-Sira (Zeclesiasticus), 
‘translated by Dr. Oesterley (S.P.C.K. ; 
Is there any need for a new than Ulanon of Sirach P-im 
The answer is — 


that the Revised Version was issued before the 4 


discovery of the Hebrew manuscripts of the book — 
—one of the most disturbing discoveries of our _ 


asticus in the Revised Version. Dr. Oesterley 


This is a very different book from Ecclesi- ~ 


knows the last word of scholarship. His intro- — 
duction is as workmanlike as are his translation — 


and notes. 


If there is man or woman among your friends © 


who has not yet realized the danger we are in from _ 


alcohol, give them a copy of Zhe Nation and 


Aral, by Vice-Principal Anne W: Richardson. 


It is published by the Student Christian Movement 
(6d. net). 


What has Christ to offer to the Savage, to the 
Muhammadan, to the Hindu, to the Buddhist, to 
the Taoist or Confucianist, to the Shintoist?. Mr. 
William Paton answers in Jesus Christ and the 
World’s Religions (United Council for Missionary 
Education ; 7d. net). 

Mr. 


W. S. Urquhart, D.Phil., 


Professor | of 


Philosophy in the Scottish Chuccnes College in? 4 
Calcutta, is not a whit behind the best of the — 


German students of Hindu Philosophy. 
in one respect distinctly before the best—he knows 
the Hindu as well as his literature. Professor 


ae 
He 1S, 


Urquhart’s book on Zhe Upanishads and ‘Life, q 


which has been issued by the Association Press, 
86 College Street, Calcutta, must on no account 
be missed by missionary or man who would know 
what Hinduism is. 


Dr. Urquhart is a Christian, 


and he is never unaware of the fact that the grace a 


of God has appeared to the Hindu also ; but he is 


scrupulously fair to the Hindu faith and the Hindu _ 


philosophy. His scholarship and his Christianity 


There is a ~ 


whole life’s study in the book, and yet it tray, be | ‘ 


bought for tenpence. 
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3. In Jer 512” Ashkenaz is associated with 
Ararat and Minni,: 
_ to the north-east of Assyria. As I first pointed 
y out many years ago, this agrees with the situation 
_ of the country called Asguza by Sargon. But in 
this identification we again have an instance of the 
transference of an unknown geographical name by 
the later geography to a country with a similar 
name but in a different part of the world. The 
4 _ Ashkenaz of Genesis belongs to Asia Minor, not 
to the far east. Hence we must fall back upon its 
old identification with the Ascanius of Phrygia 
and the Troad. Ashkenaz, in fact, represents ‘a 
word of the same form as the Hittite Tarkhu-na- 
_ zi(s), ‘son of the land of (the god) Tarkhu,’ and 
_ refers us to a word Aska, from which Ascanius was 
_ aderivative. Sir W. M. Ramsay has shown that 
_ this word survives in Aska-énos, a title of the god 
_ Mén at Eumeneia. Ascania was the Phrygian 
_ district which lay to the west of the Cappadocian 
plain. 
' \' Togarmah, if the reading is right, has been 
explained by Professor Delitzsch, who identifies it 
with the Til-garimmi of the Assyrian inscriptions 
in the north-east of Cappadocia, which was con- 
_ quered by Sargon. The Assyrianizing of the name 
' would be similar to that which transformed the 
_ Hittite Tarbusip on the Euphrates into Til-Barsip, 
‘the Mound of Barsip’ (classical Barsampsé). But 
A instead of Togarmah the Septuagint has Thorgama 
_ (here and in 1 Ch, as well as Ezk 38°, though not 
2714), which would correspond with the territorial 
- title Targha-miya(s), ‘of the land of Tarkhu,’ found 
in the Hittite texts. In either case, however, the 
situation of the country would be much the same. 
Riphath is unknown, no similar geographical 
“name having been met with anywhere, and in 
‘1 Ch 1® it is written Diphath. It is therefore 
- possible that the Hebrew text is a transliteration 
of a cuneiform Askanazi adi patu (or pat) Tugar- 
-immi, ‘ Ascania as far as the frontier of Togarmah.’ 
4. Elishah is the Alasiya of the Tel el-Amarna 
eeits, the Alsa of the Eg gyptians. I have shown 
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Chapter x. 


and must therefore: have been 


(THE Exposirory Tiss, xii. p. 29) that it is the 4 


‘Aleian plain of Homer, to the east of Tarsus, the an 


Ionian *AXz*juos, ‘ Aleian,’ presupposing an original Be 


‘ Alasyan.’ The supposition that it is Cyprus is un. 
tenable, since Cyprus appears in this verse under 
the name of Kittim, while in Egyptian it was called 
Asi. Letters passed between the kings of Egypt and — 
Alasiya, and we learn from them that Alasiya ex- 
ported copper, doubtless derived from the copper 
mines of the Taurus. After the rise of the twenty- 
first Egyptian dynasty (1100 B.c.) the name is found 
no more. 


Tarshish, between Alasiya and Kittim or Cio : t 


must be Tarsus, called Tarzi by Shalmaneser 11. 
(834 B.c.). The final sk of Tarshish is the suffix 
of the Hittite and Cilician nominative; the first 
sh sas z, as in the Cilician Syennesis for 
Suanna-zis.. As Sir W. M. Ramsay has shown, 
Tarsus was originally connected by a channel with — 


the sea and was the centre of a great maritime — d 


trade. Later geography transferred the name to’ on 
the west, when the silting up of the coast had — 
destroyed the maritime chaser of Tarsus, and obey’ 
is possible that in the prophetic a5 it denoted 
Tartessos in Spain, _ 

Kittim is Kition, the modern ie the chief 
Phoenician seaport in Cyprus, which gives its 
name to the whole island in the O.T. 

Dodanim must be corrected into Rodanim, as 
in x Ch 1? and the Septuagint (which similarly has 


‘PéSioc for Dedan in Ezk 2735), that is to say, the 
It will be noticed that the Ionian 


Rhodians. 
territory thus extends from the Gulf of Antioch to 
Rhodes, including Cyprus, and that the Phoenicians 


have not as yet colonized either the latter island * P 
The Greek dialect of Cyprus was allied 
to the Arcadian, but it was probably derived from _ 


or Rhodes. 


a later Greek colony than the Yavan of Genesis,— 
if, indeed, the latter spoke a Greek dialect at all. 
The name of the Ionians continued to cling to » 
Cyprus, which in the Assyrian inscriptions is 
accordingly called by eH mat Yaund, ‘the land 
of the lonians.’ 
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The omissions in the list of the sons of Japhet 
are more remarkable than the names that occur in 
it. There is no mention, for example, of either 
Ararat or Lud, which appears so frequently in the 
prophetical books in association with the other 
Japhethites. The name of Lud or Lydia is first 
met with in the inscriptions of Assur-bani-pal, and 
it has been suggested that as the name of a king- 


dom it is not older than thé foundation of the 


dynasty: of Gyges. Ararat, Ass. Urardhu, was 
merely the Assyro-Babylonian name of a mountain- 
ous district before the rise of the kingdom of 
Urardhu, about 840 8.c. From that time forward, 
however, this kingdom played so important a 


part in the history and politics of Western Asia 


that it could not fail to have been noticed in a 
geographical table. The Lycians, again, called 


~Lukki in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, are omitted, 


which points to an age later than that of the 
tablets. 

5. Lyyim, ‘coastlands,’ is the Babylonian zagé, 
A comparison of the verse with vv.> 2% 91-32 would 


_ show that the original had anndtz maré ( Yapati) 


ki pi kimti(-sunu) @ lstnati(-sunu) ina matiéti- 


sunu t pikhatt-sunu, ‘These are the sons of Japhet , 


according to (their) families and tongues in their 
lands and districts’; or simply ‘in their lands’ if 
pniiw2 and on"aa, for which we have anid in 
v.*1, are merely alternative translations of matétz.} 
Then would have come sa yuparrisu nagé matitin. 


_. The variations in the phrase are instructive and 


fh 
t 


‘the two 


-of fortification,’ 


point to variant paraphrastic renderings of the 
same phrase. 

6. The sons of Ham are given in geographical 
order from south to north, Cush or Ethiopia, Kesh 
in Egyptian, coming first. The dual form, Mizraim, 
Mazors,’ refers to Upper and Lower 
Egypt, ‘the two lands’ of which the Egyptian 
Pharaohs call themselves kings. Mazor, ‘the wall 
which protected Egypt on its 
Asiatic side, and is also termed Shir (Gn 201, etc.), 
properly signified Northern or Lower Egypt, and 
is used in that sense in Is 19° 37%, Southern 
Egypt being Pathros, Egyptian Pa-to-ris, ‘the land 
of the south’ (Is 1xz!!). In Babylonian, Mazor 
appears as Mizru, a name which can be traced 
back to the age of Khammu-rabi, but which was 

1 Semitic Babylonian had no exact equivalent of the Heb. 
goby, ‘people,’ ugu, which is used for it in the texts of the 


Persian period, being borrowed from Sumerian, though it is 
found already in early Babylonian hymns. 


pssimnilated by the Assyrians to their vont Mush | 


‘a borderland.’ 


i] 
Phut is mentioned in a fragment of the annals 


of Nebuchadrezzar, describing his invasion of 
Egypt in his 37th year, where it is said that in 


the course of the campaign he defeated ‘the 
soldiers of the city of Pudhu-Yavan (¢.e. Phut of © 
the Ionians), a distant land which is within the 


sea.’ This seems to show that it denoted Cyrene, 
since Amasis, the antagonist of Nebuchadrezzar, 
was an ally of the Cyrenaic Greeks. At any rate, 
we may conclude that the old tradition is right 
which identifies Phut with Libya. Indeed, in the 
prophetical books it is difficult to see what else it 
can mean. 


4 


Canaan was the brother of Cush and Mizraim — 


only so long as it remained an Egyptian province. 
With the fall of the Egyptian empire in Asia in 


the reign of Meneptah about 1250 B.c., and the 


conquest of Palestine by the Philistines and 
Israelites, it passed out of the zone of Ham. The 
name is written Kinakhna and Kinakhkhi (Greek 
Khna) in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, and probably 
means ‘the lowlands.’ In Nu 13”? the Canaanites 
are described as inhabiting the coast and the valley 
of the Jordan. 

7. Havilah was the ‘sandy’ desert of Northern 
Arabia, the home of the Ishmaelites, and extended 
as far as the Shir or ‘ Wall’ of Fortification which 
protected Egypt and ran pretty much along the 
line of the present Suez Canal (Gn 2518, 1 S 157). 
It correspond§ with the Melukhkha or ‘Saltland’ 
of Babylonian and Assyrian geography. 

Saba may be Sabu, the mountain of Bel, ‘ 
distant place,’.to which the god Zu fled after the 
theft of the tablets of destiny, according to a Baby- 
lonian legend. Professor Hommel has suseried 
that Sabitu, ‘who sits on the throne of the sea’ 
or circumambient ocean, where she was visited by 
Gilgames, after his journey through the desert of 
Mas to the gates of the setting sun, was ‘the 
woman of Saba.’ 

According to Gn 25%, Sheba and Dedan were 
grandsons of Abraham by Keturah, whose descend- 
ants were to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Midian. Dedan, accordingly, bordered upon 
Edom, according to Jer 49® and Ezk 25}; cf, 
Is 2118; similarly, the Sabaeans made raids upon 
Uz (Job 1%). The actual home of the Sabzeans, © 
however, was in Southern Arabia, where was the 
kingdom of the queen of Sheba who visited 
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But, like the Minzans before them, 


ae 

Solomon, 
_ whose traders carried the incense of the south to 
northern lands, and whose kings have left monu- 


_ ments of themselves in Northern Arabia, the 

Sabeean kings extended their power to the north 
_ of Arabia and established: colonies there, ‘Tiglath- 
_ pileser tv. came into conflict with them on the 
_ Babylonian frontier, and Sargon, when in Palestine in 
_ 715 B.C., received tribute from Ithamar, the Sabeean 
_ king. In a Babylonian contract-tablet published 
by Dr. Strassmaier, which is dated in the reign of 
- Samsu-iluna, the son and successor of Khammu-rabi, 
_ the name of Saba, ‘the Sabzean,’ occurs, but the 
_ Saba meant is more probably Seba than Sheba. 

8. ‘Now Cush had begotten Nimrod.’ This 
“must be an insertion, since the sons of Cush have 
_ been already mentioned, and Assyria and Baby- 
lonia were in the zone of Shem (v.22) and not of 
Ham. The Cush of v.’, however, is not the Cush 
of v.°, but either the Kassites as in Gn 213, or the 
_ city of Kis which played a leading part in the 
: early history of Babylonia. ‘He was the first to 
- bea “hero” in the land,’ ze as we learn from 
a vv.10- 11, the land of Babylonia and Assyria. This 
_ shows that we have here another extract from the 
f ‘book of Origins’; see 426 6! and 9”, In this 
fresh extract it is the origin of sovereignty that is 
‘described. As the statement that Nimrod was 
‘the first to be a hero’ is not qualified by the 
addition of the words ‘after the deluge,’ it would 
seem that he must have been an antediluvian, 
and therefore born to one of ‘the sons of Elohim’ 

(64), more especially when we remember that the 

antediluvian patriarchs of Babylonia were kings. 
_On the other hand, the royal title is deliberately 

withheld from the Hebrew patriarchs, and from 
the position in which the account of Nimrod stands 
in the narrative we must gather that the Biblical 
writer regarded him as living after the flood. This 
certainly was the view taken by George the 

Syncellus, who identified him with Euékhoos 
(Enwe-Ekua), the first of the postdiluvian kings 
of Babylonia. We cannot attain certainty, how- 

ever, until we have discovered the name of Nimrod 
in the Assyro-Babylonian texts. The origin of 

sovereignty is given in the legend of Etana, in 
which the son of Etana appears to have been 
represented as the first king; but the legend has 
come down to us'in so mutilated a state that we 
do not know even the latter’s name. We read in 
_ one of the fragments of it : 


“The biaak Oh the eeicits of the earth, who fix destiny, el 
were seated devising counsel for the world ; : 
the framers of the (earth’s) corners, we creators _ of 
created things, 

the Igigi (angels of heaven), in opposition to man, \ 
were decreeing anarchy for men; 

no men in quiet seats had established a king ; 

at that time no tiara or crown had been made, 


if 


Not a single shrine was resplendent ; 

the seven demons bolted the door against mankind. 

The sceptre, the crown, the tiara, and the shepherd’s 
staff 

lay before Anu in heaven.’ , vl 


- and no sceptre of lapis lazuli had been fashioned. 7 
i 

a 

a 


It was to obtain possession of them that Etana 
flew to heaven on the back of an\eagle. But the 
attempt to storm the sky failed; the eagle and its 
rider fell together to the earth aad were apparently! 
dashed to pieces. A®lian erroneously transfers the 
adventure to Gilgamos, ze. Gilgames. 3 
_ The four facts recorded of Nimrod are—(r) that vi 
he was the first garradu or ‘hero,’ Heb. gzbbor; a 
(2) that he was a hero-huntsman ‘in the presence — e 
of Yahweh’; (3) that he was the first ruler of 
Babylonia and Assyria, and (4) that he was the. “a 
builder of Nineveh. The second fact may indicate — 
that the notice of him ought to have come after 
4°6, and that consequently he was really an ante- 
diluvian. That the marginal rendering in v4U— 
‘out of that land he went out into Assyria’—is 
right is shown by Mic 5°, where the parallelism 
requires that ‘the land of Nimrod’ should be ~ 
Assyria! The god Assur, moreover, was a city, iy 
not a man or hero, and the Babylonian deity with ag 
whom he was afterwards identified was Az-sar, 
the upper firmament. Assur, too, was the older Bae 
capital of Assyria from which the country derived 
its name, and ought to have been mentioned as — 
a city before Nineveh. And, as Schrader has 
remarked, if the ordinary translation of the verse 
is adopted there is no country named in which 
Nineveh and its sister towns would have been built. 


1V.5 as it stands is corrupt, and a faseg has accordingly — 
been set against the unintelligible mwx mow mm. This is 
plainly a marginal gloss which has made its way into the 
text, and must contain the name of Shalmaneser. The 
original reading would have been 82° wx °3 7m, ‘and it 
shall be when Asshur comes into our land’; < Acchate or 
‘the Assyrian’ was then glossed by ‘namely Shalmaneser,” 
and when the gloss crept into the text vs and 1DN were 
confounded together, and aby was written mbv. In v.® 
annd must be corrected into omnp, ‘they shall shepherd 
the land of Asshur with the scimetar, and the land of Nimrod 
with the sword.’ 


- 


Nothing corresponding with the haiae of Nimrod 
has yet been found in the cuneiform texts, but 
_ the correctness of the spelling (making allowance 
f oS _for a possible interchange of @ and 7) is certified 
aa by its occurrence in Micah. 
“i a. a The saying was. current among the West 


Be | 0”, Perhaps the expression implies that Nimrod 
: w hunted in that part of Babylonia in ioe the 
West Semites were settled. 

10. The foundation of sovereignty was naturally 
connected with Babylon when that city under 
- Khammu- rabi became the capital of Babylon and 
~ absorbed the traditions of the other cities of the 
kingdom. Moreover, Babylon was close to Kis. 

i That Babylon should head the list of Babylonian 

cities shows that the passage belongs to an age 

subsequent to the rise of Khammu-rabi’s empire. 

On the other hand the mention of Akkad refers us 

“to the age of Sargon and Naram-Sin when that city 

s the capital of a powerful empire. It was- at 


: ‘lit is possibly worth noting that ‘the god NI of Kis,’ 
mentioned i i: the Babylonian inscriptions, may be ‘the god 


Peo Hide 2H, ‘god,’ in S*i. 18, 20. 
Pages 


Northern Babylonids At an earlier date it had n 4 
existence, at all events as a city of importance, and. 
at a later period it became a suburb of Sippara. 
Erech (Bab. Uruk) was one of the earliest seats of 
Semitic influence in Babylonia ; it was the centre _ 
of the cult of Istar, and the capital of a dynasty. 
Its wall was said to have been built by Gilgames, 4 
whose history was closely associated with it. — 


Calneh—Khalanné in the Septuagint—would seem 


to correspond with the Babylonian city Kulunu, — 


the Semitic name of which was Kullab. 


In the — 


Talmud, however, it is identified with Nippur, — 
now Niffer, where stood the chief and oldest 
"ote of Northern Babylonia. It is said to be ~ 
‘in Shinar’ in order to ‘distinguish it from another 
Calneh,—the Kullani or Kullania of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, which was in Northern Syria (Is 109; 
cf. Ezk 272), Shinar is the Sankhar of the letters 
from the kings of Alasiya and Mitanni (Aram 
Naharaim) in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, 
and is written Sangar in the geographical list of 
Seti 1. The origin of the name is unknown, since | 
it is not found in the Assyro-Babylonian texts, but — 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets show that it was used by — 
the nations who bordered on the Hittites in the 


Mosaic age. 
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: Wuo or what was John Donne, it may be asked, 
that he should be given a place in this elect 
_ company? The question is not an easy one to 

_ answer. Not that I have any doubt it can be 
answered, but the fascination’ of Donne, though 

so real to all who have felt it, is yet so subtle and 

_ elusive, so defiant of definition, that it is very diffi- 
cult to justify to the uninitiated even a very 
Pat moderate enthusiasm. Donne was, it is true, an 
eS, intimate friend and, in a sense, the master both of 
_ George Herbert and Izaak Walton; and on the 
a principle of ‘friends of a friend should themselves 
: be friends,’ it is hardly possible to be much in the 
; 
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company of these two good men without desiring 

to know more.of their friend. But this, though it 
may lead to an introduction and a nodding ~ 
acquaintance, is obviously insufficient for admis- 
sion to the closer fellowship of our bookshelf by 
the fire. What more, then, is there to be said? 


I. 


In the first place, few as are his readers to-day, — 
during the first quarter of the seventeenth ‘century, 
in an age famous for its great men, John Donne, — 
letter-writer, preacher, and poet, was one of the — 


most famous of the subjects of James 1. 


indete “a 


fr. Edmund Gosse, with his sae ceeles \ 


Jacobean life and literature, does not hesitate to 
speak of him as ‘perhaps the most brilliantly 
_ equipped mind in His Majesty’s dominions,’! and. 
- this at a time when Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Bishop Andrewes were still living. 
tH Donne’s contemporary fame rested mainly on 
his preaching. Dr. Jessopp from the side of 
divinity,? and Mr. Gosse from the side of letters, 
_ agree in naming him the greatest preacher of his 


based of course on his own recollections, is perhaps 
“too well known to need repetition here. I may 
"quote instead Mr. Gosse’s admirable estimate: 
_ ‘The pepularity of Donne as a preacher rose to its 
zenith in 1626, and remained there until his death 
in 1631. .During those years he was, without a 
_ rival, the most illustrious and the most admired 
Bee eious orator in England. Lancelot Andrewes 
“died in September of the former year. He had 
“enjoyed a marvellous reputation; he had «been 
called stella predicantium. But the celebrity of 
Donne surpassed that of Andrewes, and was 
unapproached until Jeremy Taylor came. Age 
gave to the fiery and yet sombre Dean of St. Paul’s 
_ an ever-increasing majesty of prestige. His hearers 
_ borne along upon the flow of his sinuous melody, 
now soft and winning, now vehement in_ storm, 
f now piercing like a clarion, now rolling in the 
“meditative music of an organ, felt themselves lifted 
“up to heaven itself. In these early days of 
Charles I, a sermon delivered by the Dean of 
St Paul’s was the most brilliant public entertain- 
_ment which London had to offer.’ ® 
This is lofty praise indeed; yet we are assured 
that, long before Donne had made for himself a 
‘reputation as a theologian and preacher, he had 
come to be regarded as one of the great letter-writers 
t of his time. Such indeed was his reputation that, 
twenty years after his death, his son issued .a 
quarto volume containing a hundred and twenty- 
nine of his father’s letters, the first collection of 
private letters, it is said, ever published in 
England. 
It is, however, his poems rather than his letters 
‘or sermons by which Donne retains his secure if 
not considerable place in English literature. Here 


: 


1 Life and Letters of John Donne, vol. ii. p. 3s 

2 See his John Donne, in the ‘ Leaders of Religion’ Series, 
p. 152. . 
8 Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 234. 


age. Izaak Walton’s account of his preaching, . 


again his contemporary reputation was immense ; 


and this is the more remarkable since, with a few 
exceptions, his poems were not given to the world 
till after his death. During the eighteenth century | 
they were almost entirely lost sight of. In the 
following century interest both in the man and i in 
his work reyived again. Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


included him among the ‘ English Divines,’ ete 


works he enriched with his own annotations ; 
Henry (afterwards Dean) Alford issued his Works 


in six volumes ; 4 George MacDonald gave him a 


chapter to hanisete in his Lngland’s Antiphon; 
Bishop Lightfoot lectured on him as one e the 


‘Classic Preachers of the English Church’ ; Dp 
Jessopp, lifelong admirer and disciple, wrote of him 
in the ‘Leaders of Religion’ series ; Mr. Ei K. 


Chambers brought out a critical edition of ae 
poems in two volumes ; and, finally, in the last 


year of the century Mr. Edmund Gosse produced 


his exhaustive and critical biography. 


And yet, when all is said, it must be aati 


admitted that neither as poet, preacher, nor letter- 


writer is Donne ever likely to gain the suffrage of 


more than the few. The long, learned, and brilliant | 


sermons which all London crowded to listen to in _ 


old St. Paul’s are to-day but a handful of dry dust. | 


The letters which have never been reprinted until 


our own day are now, thanks to the industry and 


genius of Mr. Gosse, dusted, sorted, and annotated 
for the benefit of the modern reader., Yet when 


even an enthusiast like Dr. Jessopp is constrained — 


to admit that as a letter-writer Donne can be 


attractive at first reading only to the few, one. 


cannot help wondering how many, even Mr. Gosse, Nie 
will succeed in luring back to the necessary second — 


reading. Of Donne as a poet it is less easy to 
speak. His deep and abiding influence is known 


to every student of our literature. He was the ~ 


founder of the school whose most distinguished 


representatives are Herbert and Crashaw. Two — 


or three of his sacred poems — especially the 


‘Hymn to God the Father,’ beginning ‘Wilt Thou - ; 
forgive that sin where I begun’—have secured a — 


place in our modern anthologies. Dr. Saintsbury 


declares that were he to undertake the perilous — 


4 Of this, the only edition of the Works of Donne which has — 


ever been attempted, Mr. Gosse has ‘not one good word to 
say; ‘it is,’ he declares, ‘no better than so much paper 
wasted.’ 


5 The lecture is now reprinted in Lightfoot’s Historical : 


Essays (Macmillan’s Eversley Series). 
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task of singling out the finest line in English 
sacred poetry he should give his vote for 
Donne’s— 
so long 
As till God’s great Venzte change the song. 


As a sample of Donne at his best I may quote 
the lines of which George MacDonald was so 
fond, written during the poet’s last illness: 


Since I am coming to that holy room, 

Where, with Thy choir of saints for evermore, 
I shall be made Thy music; as I come 

I tune the instrument here at the door, 

And what I must do then, think here before. 


Yet here, too, the word of qualification and even 


of condemnation cannot be omitted. In saying 
this I am not thinking so much of the obscuri- 
ties, the roughnesses, the grotesque conceits, the 
studied eccentricities that mar so much of Donne’s 


_ poetry—what Mr. Gosse truly calls his ‘irremedi- 


able imperfection as an artist.’ In matters of this 
sort every age“has its own standards, and -it is 
useless to complain because those of the seven- 
teenth century were not as ours. But Donne’s 
offence lies deeper. To speak plainly, there are 
extant poems of his which are fit only for the 
dunghill. And if any one naturally loth to verify 
the statement for himself is disposed to think it 
the harsh verdict of a lean and sour puritanism, 
he may perhaps be satisfied when he finds even so 
seasoned a man of letters as Dr. Saintsbury driven 
to declare that Donne is at times ‘simply and 
inexcusably nasty,’ ‘almost impudently licentious 
in thought and imagery.’2 Again it is necessary 
to keep in mind our altered standards. Literary 
indecencies which public opinion to-day would not 
tolerate for a moment passed without comment in 
the days of James1. 
unhappy fact remains that across some of his 
poems Donne’s shame is written in letters of fire. 

If, then, these things are so, why, my imaginary 
questioner may ask again, and this time with 
heightened emphasis, why give to John Donne a 
place among our fireside favourites ? 


iy 


The answer to the question is to be found not 
so much in anything that Donne wrote as in the 
man himself, in the strange fascination of his 

' See England's Antiphon, p. 116, 


? See his Liizabethan Literature, p. 146, and Introduction 
to Mr, Chambers’ edition of Donne’s Poems. 


But when all is said the | 


is about him a 
splendid obscurity as baffling as it is attractive. — 
Of scarcely any of his illustrious contemporaries do ~ 
we know so much as-we know of him, and yet he 


secret who can tell? There 


eludes us. ‘No one,’ Mr. Gosse truly says, ‘is so 


difficult to realise, so impossible to measure, in the ~ 


vast curves of his extraordinary and contradictory — 


features.’ 


this truly remarkable man. 


Nevertheless, we may seek by the aid — 
of a few rough notes to obtain some conception of ~ 


And at once we are impressed by the large place . 


which Donne filled in the lives of many of the 
most distinguished men of his time. He was, we 


may be sure, no ordinary man who could meet on — 
terms of intellectual equality such men as Ben ~ 
Jonson, Francis Bacon, Sir Henry Wotton, John 


‘Selden, Bishop Hall, Bishop Montague, Bishop 


Andrewes, George Herbert, and Izaak Walton. 
Women, too, of the highest rank and culture, 
delighted equally in his society. Royalty itself 


condescended to press upon him the duty of © 


offering himself to the service of the Church, 


And yet for all this familiar intercourse with the : 
great and learned, we note in Donne throughout a — 


certain intellectual aloofness and _ isolation. 


In ; 


religion, for example, he was brought up a Strict — 
Roman Catholic, and his mother, who outlived © 
him, died in the same faith ; but Donne himself — 
in early manhood espoused and for the rest of his © 
life loyally adhered to the Anglican Church. His — 
independence of the prevailing fashions in the — 
literary world was still more pronounced. He was — 


aman of five-and-twenty when Spenser died, and 


over forty at the time of Shakespeare’s death; but — 


he never appears to have betrayed the smallest 
interest in either. 


most part only an ‘austere and contemptuous 
silence.’ ‘It seems,’ says Mr. Gosse, ‘as though 
the poetry inspired by the Renaissance passion for 
beauty, the poetry written by Spenser and Shake- 
speare, and continued by a hundred tuneful spirits 
down to Shirley and Herrick, was ‘to Donne as 
meat offered to idols.’ It is easy, of course, to 


dismiss all this as a kind of intellectual near-_ 


sightedness, very pitiful to behold; in Donne it 
was rather a natural stubbornness of mind which 
must see things for itself, which refused to admire 


| merely what it was bidden to admire, which would 


He had an intimate knowledge ~ 
of the literature of Spain, but concerning the — 
| literature of his native land he observes for the 


.. 
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be as clay i in no man’s hands, which knew both 
how to’choose and how to follow ‘its own path. 
ee But probably the main interest of Donne’s life 
_ for most readers to-day lies in the strangely abrupt 
contrasts which it presents. His was, to borrow 
- Bishop Lightfoot’s phrase, ’a dislocated life. Now 
life may be dislocated*in two ways: bya change 
of belief and by a change of character. There is 
the dislocation of the convert and the dislocation 
of the penitent, of a Luther and of a Bunyan. 
Donne’s, as Lightfoot says, like St. Augustine’s, 
was both the one and the other. © 

It is not easy for us to-day to realize with what 

- fierce intensity the points in debate between the 
Roman and Anglican Churches were disputed in 
- England during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. The issues involved were so immediate, 
‘so vast and far-reaching, that no serious man 

z _ could be indifferent to them, least of all a thinker 

so restless and inquisitive as John Donne. As we 
have already seen, the controversy ended, so far 
as he was concerned, in his renouncing.the Roman 
and embracing the Anglican faith. But the 
change was not due to ‘any violent and sudden 

' determination,’ nor ‘until he had, as he himself 

i says, to the measure of his power and judgment, 

- ‘surveyed and digested the whole body of divinity, 

_ controverted between ours and the Roman Church.’ 

: It was not, Mr. Gosse thinks, until the year 1607, 

_ that is, when Donne was now a man of three-and- 

_ thirty, that he ended his wanderings in the No 

, Man’s land between the rival religious bodies, and 

definitely threw in his lot with the Church of 

England. And it was, if Mr. Gosse is right, this 

_ prolonged intellectual uncertainty, even more than 

moral scruples due to his wild and tempestuous 

' youth, that postponed his ordination until his 

_ forty-second year. 

But if by 1607 Donne was a convinced Anglican, 
he had still to experience the great spiritual change 
which made of him the man and the preacher he 
afterwards became. And in this connexion it is 
impossible’to ignore the painful facts concerning 
Donne’s early life which either ignorance or 
reverence led Walton to pass over so lightly in his 
beautiful but highly-idealized portrait of his master 
and friend. The simple truth is that behind the 

licentious poetry to which reference-has already 

been made there lay a licentious life. There is no 
need to repeat the unsavoury details; they may be 
ae in Mr. Gosse’s biography. Once more the 
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a merciful God, who is not willing to see what I 


; a 
comparison with .St. Augustine comes to our 
minds. ‘There was in Donne,’ says Archbishop _ 
Trench, ‘the same tumultuous youth, the same 
entanglements in youthful lusts, the same conflict 
with these, and the same final deliverance from 
them ; and then the same passionate and personal ‘m 
grasp of the central truths of Christianity, linking — 
itself, as this did, with all that he had suffered and 

all that he had sinned, and all ‘through which, by 
God’s grace, he had _ victoriously strugele ee 
Victorious, yes, but— 4 


Sage a fia eee Se 


Tr. 


Seas 


Wounds of the soul though healed will cae 
The reddening scars remain 
And make confession ; Ye 
Lost innocence returns no more ; Tay 
We are not what we were 
Before transgression. 
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‘Thou hast set up,’ he 
‘which lies like an 


And so Donne found jit. 
cries in an exquisite prayer 
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oasis in the rather sandy wastes of the Zssays in 
Divinity, ‘Thou hast set up many candlesticks, ; 
and kindled many lamps in me, but I have either , Ke 
blown them out, or carried them to guide me in’ 
and by forbidden ways. Thou hast given me a a 


desire of knowledge, and some means to it, and ba 


some possession of it; and I have armed myself — ge 
with Thy weapons fant Thee. . But let. mes os a 
in despite of me, be now of so rate use to Thy | Be 


glory, that by ie, otek to my sin, other sinners hee 
may see how much sin Thou canst pardon.’ ‘And 
again, in his great ‘Hymn to God the Father,’ he 


prays : 


Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their door? if 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun» ‘Nts 

A year or two, but wallowed in a score? is ee 


When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done, Mie 
For I have more.’ 


And once more when the sands of life were fast 
running out, as ‘ Paul the aged’ rejoiced in thathe 
had obtained mercy while yet he could not forget 
that once he had been ‘a blasphemer and a perse- 
cutor and injurious,’ so in the heart of Donne 
memories both bitter and blessed strove together 
for the mastery: ‘I cannot plead innocency of life, 
especially of my youth; but I am to be judged by 


er 


we 


have done amiss.’ Nor let it be supposed that 
this is merely the language of religious convention, 
the spurious piety which talks about its ‘sin’ but 


1 Quoted in Lightfoot’s lecture referred to above. 


forgets its ‘sins.’ The sob of the penitent is in it. 
It is the speech of a man who knows where and 
_ how and when he has done amiss, and with his 
- finger on the ugly things of his own past cries 
aloud, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’ And the 
grace of God which has so often made His heroes 
out of broken lives wrought mightily in Donne, 
Oa ene a ‘magnificent rebel’ not indeed into 
the ‘crystal-hearted saint’ of Walton’s page, but 
ms i into ‘ a still more brilliant and powerful servant.’ 


III. : 


Donne’s ‘abilities and industry in his profession,’ 
_writes Walton, ‘were so eminent, and he so known 


‘ ae ‘and so beloved by persons of quality, that within 


ie the first year of his entry into sacred Orders, 


Ug Ae he had fourteen advowsons of several benefices 


"presented to him: but they were in the country, 


he he could not leave his beloved London, to | 


which place he had a natural inclination, having 
ae _ received both his birth and education in it, and 


\ A there contracted a friendship with many, whose 


a conversation multiplied the joys of his life.’ There 
‘seems good reason for doubting the story of the 
‘fourteen adyowsons,’, but there is no. mistake 
about Donne’s attachment to London. A few 


preacher’s tie with the city of his birth and of his 
choice. 

_ He was born in or near Bread Street, off Cheap- 
vee Rade Ton Milton’s Street—and within a stone’s- 
cast of the famous Mermaid Tavern. The chief 


“vee THe Beven Words. 
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Christ the Human Sufferer. 
‘I thirst.’—Jn 19%, 
1. Our Lord has been hanging six hours on the 
cross, and yet this is the first word which makes 
any reference to His bodily sufferings, the first 
which implies any sort of request for their allevia- 
tion. It is a ‘single word—a short word of two 
syllables only—this fifth word. which He utters. 
It may have been that He had no power to say 
more, that His tongue clave to the roof of His 
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choir aisle, stands his strange effigy, the sole. 


perished in the Great Fire.1 


Be hee Se 


jn Be Study. 


scene of his ministry was old St. Paul’s. In the 
modern cathedral, against the wall of the south 


it is said, of the old cathedral which © 
Still going west we 
come to the site, now occupied ‘by the Congrega- 
tional Memorial Hall,‘ on” which stood the old 
Fleet prison of which, for his indiscreet marriage» 
with the daughter of Sir George More, Donne was 
for a time an inmate. At Lincoln’s Inn he was 
preacher—or ‘ Diyinity reader’ as it was called— _ 
for five years, before becoming Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Hard by is the church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, 
where Izaak Walton was vestryman and Donne for — 
seven years vicar. A few yards still further west is 
the church of St. Clement Danes where lies his _ 
patient, weariful wife, the mother of his twelve 
children. And finally, to close without completing 
the list, on or near the site of the Olympic Theatre 
stood Drury House, in which, when his fortunes, 
were at their lowest ebb, Donne received from its # 
owner, Sir Robert Drury, hospitality and friendship. 


memorial, 


1 «Tt is the long, gaunt, upright figure of a man, wrapped _ 
close ina shroud, which is knotted at the head and feet, and“ 
leaves only the face exposed—a face wan, worn, almost 
ghastly, with the eyes closed as in death, This figure is | 
executed in white marble, and stands on an urn ofthe same, — 
as if it had just arisen therefrom. The whole is placed ina 
black niche, which, by its contrast, enhances the death-like — 
paleness of the shrouded figure. Above the canopy is an’ 
inscription recording that the man whose effigy stands be- 4 
neath, though his ashes are mingled with western dust, looks ~ 
toward Him whd&e name is the Orient’ (Lightfoot). j 


mouth, and that His voice failed Him for thirst. 
The end is very close now, there is very little 
more that He has to do. He knows that all things — 
are now finished, and soon He will say, ‘It is 4 
finished.’ Now, in order that the Scriptures might 
be accomplished, He saith, ‘I thirst.’ 

The Scriptures referred to are no doubt the 
22nd Psalm, as thus: ‘My strength is dried up 
like a potsherd, and my tongue cleaveth to my 
jaws, and thou hast brought me into the dust of 
death’; and, again, the 69th: Psalm, with its still 
more distinct outline of what actually came to — 
pass at the Crucifixion: ‘They gave me also gall — 
for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me_ 
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egar to drink.’ rere as was the touch of 
his thirst, it is probable that if these words of 
ae had not given licence and liberty to 

im, had not, as it were, solicited this utterance 
on Him, He would have refused to embody it in 
words, and no outward voice would: have told 
what He was inwardly enduring. 

2. There is a natural sequence between this 
ee and the last. That was the voice of soul- 
loneliness ; it was uttered when the conflict was at 
“its fiercest point, when the crisis had been reached ; 
and the seat of that conflict was the soul. ‘That 
crisis had now passed, and, with a natural sequence} 
Christ becomes conscious of His distressing 
“physical condition. While the mental and spiritual 
conflict had lasted, He had not felt fully the agony 
‘of the body. There is a strange law of precedence 

which sometimes comes into play in our human 
nature. The body, though in distress,,can be for 
Px season forgotten, because of great mental 
-engrossment or anguish. Sudden intelligence of 
danger or distress has been known to banish 
physical pain; there was, so to speak, no mind to 
notice the distressing intelligence from the body. 
Soldiers have fought through the long fight, and 
have scarcely been conscious of wounds received 
in the fray; but when the battle was over, then 
4 they became aware of their wounds and the i 
[ fulness of them. 
So with the Christ. While He was fighting os 
_ the forces of hell, and compassing the salvation of 
“men, He had no time to feel His physical pain 
and. suffering. It was only when the conflict had 
passed, and the storm had begun to abate, that 
He commenced to feel the sharp pain of His 
‘ prodily. suffering, and cried, ‘I thirst.’ 
3. But there was more than the instinctive cry 
of pain in those words. There was the appeal of 
human weakness for help. The greatness of our 
Lord’s nature was never more divinely revealed 
than in this appeal for human help. It is only 
the truly great that can forgive’ with that last 
perfect generosity of forgiveness—the forgiveness 
which begs for help from the wronged. The 
smaller nature loves to wrap itself in its cloak of 
false pride, and in doing so most effectually pro- 
claims its meanness. It is the hall-mark of the 
petty nature to refuse a kindness from one who 
has some time or other offended it. 


Satcig acai Bis 


bil Always suspect that as the meanest prompting of your 
iheart which comes to your lips in the words, ‘Oh! I 


wouldn’ 't owe anything to him.’ The great natures glory i in 
owing anything to anybody, and most of all i in owing it to 
an enemy. For there is nothing which binds a'man to your 
heart like the silent and grateful forgiveness, Let the man 
who has wronged you feel that you are generous enough to 
be his debtor, and you have disarmed him of the last weapon 

of his hostile armoury. More than that, you have made ‘ 
him a humbled and grateful friend. And so it was that our, 2 
Lord drew men to Him even upon the cross, grappled to He 
His heart the very men whose thoughtless cruelty had fe 
chosen Barabbas in His stead and delivered Him to be. 
crucified. The natural cry of physical pain and physical 
need called out in those rough natures a sympathy that His | 
great ae agony could never have evoked.? . ge 


i laughed at Czesar because he was sick, and said: 


And when the fit was on him, I did mark~ 
. How he did shake: :’tis true, this god did shake : 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; To 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the i 

Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans | 

Mark him. and write his speeches in their books, | 

Alas! it cried, ‘Give me some drink, Titinius,’ — 

As a sick girl. 
And why should it not? 
‘as a sick girl,’ and what is there in a sick girl to despise, _ 
after all? Jesus Christ said, ‘1 thirst,’ and in this He says 
to every sick girl, and every sick child, and every sick one 
throughout the world, ‘The Master, who is now in heaven, — 
but who once suffered on earth, despiseth not the tears of the He 
sufferers, but hath pity on them on their beds of sickness.’ 2 

/ 


I. ae 

Tue Human Nature oF CurRIST. | : 

. It is to St. John that we owe the preservation 

of fe Fifth Saying from the cross. Why should — 

St. John alone of the four Evangelists record it? 

The reason probably was ‘that there existed in the 

Church of the Apostle’s days a marked tendency 

to deny the reality of the Lord’s human nature, 

and so to view His Passion as purely phantasmal. 

False teachers crept into the Church who said, 

‘Christ had no real human nature; He was a man 
in appearance only ; what was thought a body was — 
an optical illusion, a miracle that produced upon ' 


the senses the impression that a body was there, 


but there was no solid reality. It is impossible to 

believe that Jesus Christ, the great God, actually 
came ‘in, the flesh.’ 
referred in the words, ‘ Every spirit that confesseth 


1A, L. Lilley, Wature and Supernature, 216, 
2C. H. Spurgeon, Zhe Metropolitan Tt abernacle Pulpit, 


1915, p- 604, 
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He was buta man; he was but 


To these teachers St. John ‘ 
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_transfigured before them. 
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- not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 


God.’ ‘Many deceivers are entered into the world, 
who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh. This is a deceiver and an antichrist.’ His 
eye is upon them as he sets down this word of 
Jesus, ‘I thirst.’ Only that which comes in the 
flesh can thirst ; then Jesus came in the flesh. 

2. The tendency to minimize or to disregard 
the reality of the human nature, which in the 
Incarnation the Son of God assumed, has, however, 
continued in the Church all down the ages. If 
the thought should rise that the Saviour, being 
God, did not suffer what an ordinary man would 
have suffered, let us set ourselves to find an instance 
when our Lord used His Divine power to shield 
Himself during His earthly life. That Divine power 
shines forth in mighty words and mighty deeds. 
‘Never man spake like this man.’ ‘No man can 
do these miracles that thou doest except God be 
with him.’ His Divine glory shines forth to the 
favoured three on the Holy Mount when He-was 
But He hungered, and 
He thirsted, and He was weary with His journeys, 
and He was tempted, and He was in an agony. 


‘There is nothing man suffers which He did not 
_ suffer. 


He was indeed ‘a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief’: the deepest of sorrows, the 
most terrible of griefs; and He never uses His 
Divine power to free Himself from the needs and 
pains natural to man. 


II. 
His THIRST. 


His thirst was the result of His physical and 
mental sufferings. Jesus was thirsty in every 
part of His nature; in body, soul, and spirit. 
His Passion was borne in the perfection of His 
human nature. 

1. Bodily thirst.—It is first and undoubtedly a 
natural thirst. We remember the agony and the 
bloody sweat in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
We remember the long wearisome journeys from 
one tribunal to another. We remember the loss 
of blood consequent on the terrible scourging. 
We remember again how the blood must have 
flowed out when the nails were driven through 
the Sacred Hands and the Sacred Feet. From 
His lacerated hands and feet the blood was slowly 
oozing ; and the wounds would be inflamed by 
exposure to the air, the cruel rending of nerves 


re 


and the unnatural tension of the suspended body — 
would exhaust the Sufferer and produce thirst. — 
Remembering all these things we arrive, no doubt, — 
at one cause of the thirst of Jesus CurisT on the © 
cross. : 

4] One of the most insufferable, even maddening, of pains to» ; 
which the mortal frame can be exposed is unassuaged thirst. 
It is caused by other pain of every sort, and it is the awful _ 
crown of all the pains that cause it. That is the agony 4 
above all others which proclaims itself in never-to-be- 
forgotten looks and cries to those who have stood upon a 
battlefield ; and whatever there may be of protracted and ~ 
manifold physical suffering and of mental distress and — 
agitation to cause the thirst of those who lie amid the ghastly 
scenes of carnage there—all that assuredly there was in the 
case of Him who was nailed in the strong Eastern noonday ~ 
heat, and amid the encompassing crowd of fiends and fiend- 
like men, to die on the accursed Tree. 

; 
‘ 
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2. Thirst for souls—But there is a deeper 
meaning in His words. Once in His ministry, — 
Jesus, ‘being wearied with his journey,’ rested by — 
a wellas He went through Samaria, and ‘it was — 
about the sixth hour. There cometh a woman of 
Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, 
Give ‘me to drink.’ We know how our Lord in 
these words meant more than appeared on the 
surface, and how He gently rebuked the woman: — 
‘If thou knewest the gift of God, and who’ it is — 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou © 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee “ving water.’ 

And now again, ‘ wearied with his journey,’ and 
also ‘about the sixth hour,’ He who spake these 
words is dying on the cross; He is purchasing for 
all His children the water of life with His own 
blood, but, as that blood flows down, drop by 
drop, to assuage the thirst of the world, the loss — 
of it causes that thirst which mystically it also — 
satisfies. If it can now be said of the redeemed, 
‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat,’ it is because on Calvary the burning heat 
of the sun has forced from the lips of the dying 
Saviour the cry, ‘I thirst.’ And for what does 
He thirst, but for our salvation and the fulfilment 
of the holy will of God? 

Still, in one sense, our Lord in glory says, ‘I — 
thirst.’ He thirsts for the love of men, for the - 
salvation of souls; as the hart desireth the water- 
brooks, so longeth the soul of Jesus for His 
redeemed. _ As a tender parent yearns and longs ; 

*P. C. Purves, Zhe Divine Cure for Heart Trouble, 1Oly ss 
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for His children to grow up pure, and good, and 
noble, so yearns Jesus over us His children. He 
thirsts that we may thirst for Him; when we thirst 
for Him in a barren and dry land where no water 
is, we learn to minister to Him by helping others, 
as He said, ‘In that ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye did it unto me.’ 

3. Thirst for God.—But the words ‘I thirst’ 
have a third meaning, the greatest and highest 
of all. Jesus’ bodily thirst, and the thirst of 
His soul, were as nothing compared with His 
‘spiritual thirst for His Father. The clouds of 
sin had separated His soul for a while from the 
vision of His Father’s face. He had said, ‘Why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ But now the clouds 
had rolled away; the brief moment of separation 
was.over; and He said, ‘I thirst.’ Yes; He 
thirsted for the end, for the moment when He 
‘could say, We will go into the House of the Lord, 
for the work is done; I will go into the House of 
~God—Heaven—taking with Me human nature 
‘sanctified, redeemed, glorified! He thirsted for 
the end, the glory of God! And we too must in 
‘some degree thirst in these three ways. 


III. 


eH, IT 


_ Curist’s THIRST SATISFIED. 


_ 1. His bodily thirst—There are three draughts 
on the cross mentioned. The first is the proffered 
‘Opiate, refused because He meets death without 
‘respite or alleviation. The second is the mock 
-wassail-cup, the caricature of the imperial corona- 
tion wine. The third is that on which we meditate. 
Jesus had declined the stupefying potion which 
‘was offered Him immediately before He was 
nailed to the cross, because He desired that His 
faculties might be kept clear while He was bearing 
the burden of our sins; and now for the same 
reason He accepted the vinegar, which was meant 
to refresh, and was also given with a touch of pity 
and kindness. Some one brought the longed-for 
relief. He held the sponge to the parched lips, 
and the thirst of Jesus was ‘relieved for the last 
time. We do not know anything of the merciful 
bystander ; but, friend or foe, his act was greater 
and moresmomentous than he knew. And He 
who promised a reward to every one bringing a 
cup of cold water to the thirsty, He who so richly 
repaid the Samaritan woman who gave him to 
drink at the well is not forgetful, we may be sure, 
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of the watcher who relieved His thirst , the ses 


Cross. : 


2. The thirst of Fis Ga wie is there that 


would not have been prompt and glad to give 
literal drink to that thirsty One upon the cross? 
Who would not have fought a hard way through 


all hosts of Philistines to reach the Well of | 


Bethlehem and draw water thence for this greater 
David's thirst ? 
thirst.’ How and where? Listen! ‘I 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink.’ ‘Lord, when saw 
we thee athirst, and gave thee drink?’ ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.’ 


223.5 


But the Saviour is still saying, ‘I ~ i 
was 


Wherever the. Ne 
brothers and sisters of Jesus are suffering, sitting 


in lonely rooms and wishing that somebody would — : 


come and visit them, or lying on beds of pain and 


needing somebody to come and ease the pillow or 
to reach the cup to the dry lips, there Christ is 


saying, ‘I thirst.’ 


The world is perishing for want of the water of. 
The cry of Jesus is the cry of the slums, of 


life. 
the lapsed masses, of the friendless and despairing, 


of thieves and murderers, of the pagan multitudes, 
of those who dwell in the regions of darkness — 
and of the shadow of death, of the poor and | 
Would | 


unbefriended and unholy everywhere. 
you give Jesus to drink ? 
water to their lips. 


Then put the cup of 


‘| We have the power to satisfy this thirst of Christ, not 
only in ministering to our Lord in the person of His poor, 
but by offering to Him our own self. He thirsts for our 
eternal welfare. 
in the waters of life, see that we satisfy this thirst by our- 
selves thirsting after righteousness. The less we thirst after 
Him, the more He suffers ; by, thirsting for Him we give 
Him to drink. But after all, it is our own good that He 
desires, thirsts for ; it is our own thirst he would allay. We 
must thirst—whether we will or no; but He would fain 
satisfy us! ‘I will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely’ is His own gracious 
promise. 


' {J Let us then in listening to the cry, ‘I thirst,’ draw near 
and ask of Him who thirsts to fulfil His promise to give us 
of the water of life freely, so that we ‘shall never thirst.’ 
‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.’ 
‘And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come, 
and whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.’ + 


'R. E, Hutton, 7he Crown of Christ, i. 506. 


To-day let us, who have been regenerated eh 
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MirginiBus Muertaque. 


I. 
February. 


An OLD- TIME oe 


‘There is that maketh himself rich, bet hath nothing 3 
_ there is that maketh himself poor, yet hath great wealth,’— 
Has". : 

‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’— Mt, 6%, 


Your grown-up friends will tell you that they 
can’ never forget their schooldays. They remem- 
ber the lessons, and they remember their school- 
fellows they remember thé fun too. 


.grew out of it—a party which in the north of 


- with thinking, ‘This is pancake day, we shall have § 


- of the party that became a children’s one. 


7 It used to be a question with us whether the 
fun of winter or the fun of summer was the better. | 
3 While in July and August we favoured summer, in | 


January Aa February we > believed very strongly tb 
winter. ie 
One of winter’s attractions was a party we all 
liked very much. It was held on a certain 
Tuesday in February. In some calendars it is | 
marked as Shrove Tuesday. That does not sound ~ 
very festive, does it? It was not meant to do so, — 
Originally Shrove Tuesday was a day set apart for — 
humiliation and the confession of sin, in prepara. 
tion for Lent, which began on the day following. _ 
In course of time the idea of confession and © 
penance was set aside, and Shrove Tuesday came 
to. be regarded as a day of mirth and sport. It is 
strange to think that a children’s party at length 


Scotiand used to be looked forward to as a very © 
happy event. It is as the children’s festival that I~ 
want to speak to you.about it. hi 

Boys and girls in’a village school might sit 
puzzling over their sums on a_ disagreeable — 
February afternoon, and be comforting themselves — 


great fun to-night!’ They looked forward to a 
party at which pancakes, or, to give them their 
Scottish name, daznocks, held a prominent place. 
Little dannocks, big bannocks, they were of all 
sizes. Games followed tea; but the event of the | 
evening was the cutting up of a pancake, or 
bannock, that was bigger and thicker than any of” 
the others. In it were concealed a ring, a SIx- 
pence, and a button. Each boy and girl got a a 
piece of the pancake, and thus had a chance of 
finding one or other of the articles. To find the 
ring was the chief honour; the boys were generally 4 
eager to get the sixpence ; nobody wanted to get — 
the button. j 

There must have been wise heads at the starting 
To get 4 
the ring meant that the finder would be beloved; _ 
the boy or girl who found the sixpence would ; 
become wealthy ; but the finder of the button was 


he would ‘never get there,’ as we say. 

The old-fashioned party preaches a sermon to 
us—a sermon about boys and girls. It places — 
them in three sets—those to whom Love is the — 
greatest thing in the world, those to whom money 
is everything, and those who get the button, who 
never make much of anything. i 

The first two need to be united. Itisa good » 


thing to be careful of money; even love Cann, ‘ 


Pe 


' ff 
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In His home there would never 
more than just enough to satisfy very simple 
nts. He Himself worked for a livelihood until 
e last year or two of His life. But, while He 
w the need of money, | He knew that the love of 
it could draw the mind ; away from what was good. 
is whole life was a story of love. And because 
me people are followers of Him, out of their 
lives they make a story a little like His. A tired 
workman, making his way home after a day's toil, 
passes a toy shop; he sees something in the 
ndow that makes him stop. It is a little toy 
horse. He can ill afford it, but he goes in and 
buys it for the sick boy he has at home. That 
man had both the sixpence and the ring. Don’t 
you understand? If you have the sixpence, you 
need the ring—you need the love. 

d A Tasmanian preacher in one of his sermons 
“tells of the little spring that trickles from beneath 
stone on the mountain side. 


‘asks. ‘From the deep, dark heart of the moun- 

tains Y the spring replies. ‘And whither away in 

such a dreadful hurry?’ ‘To the deep dark bed 
of the ocean; can’t you hear it calling?’ On it 

_tushed, laughing and leaping all the way, singing a 

song, leaping over waterfalls until at last it found 

the great river, plunged gaily in, and moved grandly 
with the waters out to the deep, deep sea. 

_*Happy little spring!’ the preacher adds., But he 

goes on to tell of rivers that have set out to go to 

the sea. They too have heard the cry of the deep; 
but they 16st themselves in the sand. They never 

Sot there. 

if Boys and girls, do you understand the lesson? 

“I think you do. Be sure you find the, ring, then 
Rook for the sixpence; never be content with the 

button. 

The advice Jesus gave, was—Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness. He 
followed the advice with a wonderful promise. | It 
was that everything necessary would be added to 
us. What do we need more ? 


Il. 
ae The Right Kind of Ears. 
‘Speak ; for thy servant heareth.’—1 Sam, 3”. 


The other day I read a story which came all the 
_way from Japan. A missionary was walking along 


The Great) ee was te son | the streets of a Japanese town, and at one. corner. 


_asked. 


‘are the tongues of the little boys and girls wh 


‘Where have you come from, little spring?’ he, 


he came upon a man who had a group of children 
gathered round him. He was telling them a 7 


and when he got there he saw some very que she 
things lying on a shelf. ‘‘ What are these for ?” h 
“ Are they to make soup of?” “Ohn 
was the reply, “these are the ears of the little boys 
and girls who never paid any attention to what 
they heard. The good things never got past the ae 
ears, and so when they died their ears got to 
heaven, but the rest of their bodies did not.” 
little farther on he saw another shelf with mor 
queer things laid on it. Agee he asked, “Are 
these for soup?” ‘‘Oh no,” was the reply, “ these 


were always telling other people how to be good 
but were never good themselves, and so when the 
died their tongues came to heaven, but the rest of 
their bodies did not.”’ 

Now, of course, this is just a fairy story, but jit 
many a fairy story it has a meaning. God has 
given us hands and feet and ears and tongues and 
hearts and minds, and He means us to use them i 
the right way. Some people don’t use them at all 
and some people use them in a wrong way. An 
so for a few Sundays I want to talk to you about 
the right way of using these gifts which God has 
given to us. | 

To-day I am going to speak about the right kind. 
of ears. Ears are very important things, aren de 
they? We couldn’t get along very well without 
them. You will find your téxt in the First Book 
of Samuel, the third chapter and the tenth ee. 
‘Speak ; for thy servant heareth.’ 

You all know the story of Samuel. You | 
member how his mother prayed that if God would 
send her a son she would lend him to the Lord all _ 
the days of his life. You recall how she brought 
him to Eli the priest, when he was a little boy of 
about three years, so that he might serve God in © 
the tabernacle. You remember how Samuel was 
busy in the tabernacle doing the little odd jobs— 
running messages for, Eli, drawing the curtains 
which formed the doors, trimming and lighting. the — 
lamps—until one night when he was asleep in one se 
of the rooms beside the tabernacle court some- 
thing great happened—God spoke to him. | 

Samuel had the right kind of ears. But what 
are the right kind of ears? I suppose we have all 


we Fe a ee ye 2 oa TEER Lan a 
ears, and yet they are not always the right kind of I think people who no not understand are rather 
ears because we don’t use them in the right way. | like mules. The mule has very large ears, and Is 
It was a frequent saying of Christ’s, ‘He that hath | expect he makes rather a point of them and thinks 4 
ears to hear, let him hear.’ A great many of the | them very handsome, but they don’t serve him to ~ 
people to whom He spoke did not understand Him. | much purpose. Do you remember what the 
It is said of His own parents, who had brought Him | Psalmist said, ‘Be ye not as the horse, or a the 

up, ‘They understood not the saying which he | mule, which have no understanding.’ So don’t let 
spake unto them,’ and sometimes even His | us be like the mule: let us keep the ears of our | 
disciples, who were so much in His company, did | understanding open. yes Ur 
not understand His word. They were not listen- 3. And then, in the third: place, the right kind | 

“ing in the right way. of ears must be a¢fentive ears. Your hearing maya 

1. Well, there are four things that the right | be perfect and people may be talking in your own 4 
kind of ears must be. And the first thing is, they | language, yet you may not hear because you are ~ 

“must be ofen ears. Your ears would be of no use | not listening. Mother asks you three or four 

to you at all if you were deaf, and they would be | times to run an errand for her, but you are so en- © 

_ of very little use if you stuffed them with cotton- | grossed in your book or your game that you don’t S 

_ wool. Then you would hear voices as a distant’) hear her. And we ate sometimes so much taken ~ 
murmuring. What is it that deafens people’s ears | up with our work or our pleasure that we don’t 4 

to God’s voice? Well, very often it is the din of | hear God’s voice, because we don’t stop to listen — 
the world. It is so loud in their ears that they for it. 2M 

' do not hear the still, small voice. And sometimes | 4. In the fourth place, the right kind of ears — 
it is cares and worries that shut their ears, and must be obedient ears. You may have perfect ‘ 

sometimes it is indulgence in sin. I think the ears hearing, you may understand, you may be quite ~ 

of children are often more open to God’s call than — aware of what is going on around you, and.yet you — 
the ears of grown-up people, because they are not may not hear because you do not wish to listen. 4 
deafened by the noise of the world—by its | Samuel learned obedience by doing the unim- 4 
pleasures, and cares, and sins. portant, uninteresting, drudgery work in the 
2. And then, in the second place, the right kind | Temple, and when God’s call came he was ready ~ 
of ears must be understanding ears. ‘There might | for it. a 
be nothing wrong with your ears, your hearing Let no boy or girl be ashamed to obey. It is 
might be perfect, and yet you might not know only those who have learned to obey who know ji 
what a person was saying, because he was talking | how to command. Baden-Powell tells a story of ~ 
in a foreign language. We must have ears that | a man in the Boer war who spoilt a vey, promising — 
understand God’s language. And yet it is no | ambuscade by disobeying an order. The men © 
foreign language in which God speaks to us, but | had been forbidden to fire, but one man fireda — 
the language of our everyday life. Only we mis- | shot and made the enemy aware of the force which — 

take His voice for the voice of other people. Even | was lying in wait for them. ‘It would have been 4 

Samuel made this mistake at first. God called different,’ said Baden-Powell, ‘if he had learned to. _ 

to him, and he thought the voice was Eli’s. And | obey when he was a boy.’ 


_ God speaks to us often in the voice of our minister, So the right kind of ears are those that hear 
or our teacher, or.our mother. We think it is | God’s call and obey it. And I want you to notice, — 
they who are speaking, and it is really God. | in the last place, that God calls boys and girls. He a 


Why, if we only understood, we could hear God | called Samuel in the Tabernacle, He called David — 
speaking to us constantly, for He speaks in so | the shepherd-lad, He made use of a little maid in _ 
many different ways. When you see any beautiful | His healing of Naaman, the Syrian. Jesus called ' 
sight, or hear any beautiful sound, that makes you | the little children to Him when He was. here a 
wish to be good, that is God speaking. God made | below, and the disciple who lay upon His bosom _ 
all things beautiful, and He speaks to us through | was the youngest of the twelve. God calls boys — 
them. When you hear or read about brave and | and girls. Let us ask Him to give us the right — 
noble men and women and feel you would like to | kind of ears so that we may hear and obey His 
be like them, that is God speaking again. call. : Be he 
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Worshipping Children. 
& 


_A volume of stories and addresses by the late 
Rev. J. G. Stevenson has. been published under 
the title of Worshipping Children (Hodder & 
‘Stoughton; 5s. net). It is good; it is all good. 
Here is a fair example: 


NorwNa. 


Once there was a little girl called Norna, 
sometimes very good, sometimes rather cross, 
looking. quite pretty in a sun-bonnet and aged 
seven years and some odd days. Norna had a 
grandmother who sometimes thought that she 
might behave better, but who all the time was 
very fond of her, as is the way of grandmothers. 
_Norna got tremendously excited one day when she 
knew that her grandmother was going to take her 
a long railway journey to Scotland; and at the 
appointed time, with much anticipation and a half- 
_ ticket, she found herself seated in a railway carriage 
with grandmother right opposite. Before the train 
: ‘Started an old blind lady came to the carriage-door 
on the arm of an attendant and was safely guided 
‘inside. Very carefully she felt her way until she 
‘was able to sit down on the cushion. Norna 
looked at her rather hard, fascinated by her sight- 
less eyes, for she thought it could not be rude to 
stare at blind people ; and as Norna looked, into 
her own little heart there came great pity for the 
blind lady and a great thankfulness to God because 
“she herself could see. 
Norna lived in Liverpool, and at some times of 
‘the year Liverpool is a very nice place to get away 
from. So once the train was clear of the city 
-Norna’s spirits rose, and she grew so glad that she 
quite forgot the blind lady. Mile after hurried 
mile the train sped, and before long the engine 
was painfully climbing the hill country in the 
Lake district. In the half-mist the hills lay around 
like drowsy lions, and Norna’s grandmother was so 
‘delighted that she called out aloud, ‘ Norna, dear, 
do look at these magnificent hills!’ ‘ Hush, 
grannie,’ said Norna at once, ‘hush!’ And she 
spoke as though she meant it. Grannies are not 
used to be ordered:to hush by their granddaughters, 
but there was something about the way Norna 
spoke that made her grandmother keep quite quiet. 
_A minute or two afterwards Norna explained her- 


self! 


beautiful hills it would hurt her more than ever to 
think that she is blind.’ 

Norna’s grandmother understood ; and she ad 
no thought of anything but praising her, for it is 
always splendid when small children are consider- _ 
ate of other folk. Jesus Christ especially likes 
them to be considerate of those who are old, or 
lame, or ill, or infirm, or blind. 

What about you? One day I saw an old blind 
man hobbling along the pavement, when out of 
school came a lot of noisy boys rushing like a 
menagerie let loose. They did not mean to be 
unkind, but they ran right into the old blind : man 
and almost knocked him over. This was incon- 
siderate, and you must never act in that way. 


Indeed, if ever you see a blind person who is — 
halting because he does not know exactly where to” 
be sure to go to him and ask him 
whether you can tell him anything or lead him 


tread next, 


anywhere or do anything for him. ‘Try hard to be 
considerate, not only to blind people, but also to 
all others who have a call upon the pity of Christ. 
and the sympathy of little children. 


(Point and Iffustration. 


‘Oh, but you will Come and Pray.’ 


It is to be hoped that many of the army aoe 
chaplains will write down their experiences. If 


they have eyes to see, as most of them have, there 
will be something in their narratives that will help 
us all to be more real in our religion. The Rey. 
Frederick Humphrey has told his story in Zhe 
Experiences of a Temporary C.F. (Hunter & Long- 
hurst; 2s. net). 
would have it told—plainly and truthfully. There 
is not a word of eloquence to ‘heighten the effect,’ 
there is not a word of exhortation to ‘drive the 
lesson home.’ Let us take this from it: 

‘It was the writer’s custom to visit certain men 
at evening time for a brief Scripture-reading and 
prayer. On leaving a ward one night he noticed 
a lad lying in a corner bed evidently suffering 
terrible pain; the poor boy was moaning and 
crying. “Is the pain very bad, sonny?” ‘ Aye,” 
answered the lad, “it is that!” 
do something to take it away,” said the Chaplain. 


She came and whispered in her grand- 
} mother’s ear, ‘You see, grannie dear, that poor 
blind lady in the other corner cannot see; andI 
was afraid that if she heard us talking about the . 


aber 


And‘he has told it just as we 


“T wish I could 
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% % “ Would you like me to pray with you?” 


any harm,” answered the Chaplain. 
_ good Father, and He tells us to make our requests 
known unto Him. You want ease in your pain 
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With a 
wistful look the suffering lad questioned: “Do 
you think it will do any good?” “It can’t do 
“God is our 


and a good sleep; let us ask our Heavenly 
_ Father,” and kneeling by the bed a simple prayer 


asking this definite thing was offered, and the 


| pa. Chaplain left with a “good-night” wish. The next 


\ and pray for a good night’s rest ; 


is no use praying. 


- day, going through the ward, he called at the 
corner bed, and found a smiling welcome awaiting 
“y him. (Oh, chaplain,” said the lad, “I did have 
a good ‘sleep, aad the pain is so much better.” 
a then he added: “You will come in seen 
RO: night and pray?” ‘Now see here, sonny,” said 
She Chaplain; “I am quite willing to come in 
but suppose the 
- prayer is not answered again, you must not say it 
It may be God’s will that you 
should suffer. It is quite well for us to pray for*the 
things we want; but we have not learned the real 
meaning of prayer until we can pray, ‘Thy will be 
done.’ Can you manage that?” For a time the 
d lay quiet, and the Chaplain wondered whether 
e had blundered in speaking so soon of the top 
round of the steep ladder of prayer. Could one 
who knew little or nothing about prayer be 
expected to mount so high? And then came a 
cry from the heart: ‘Oh, but you will come and 
pray!” Not once, nor twice, but many times was 
oe offered, and it was fully answered when that 
lad left hospital, recovered from his wounds, 
happy i in the knowledge of Christ as His Saviour 
and God as His Father’ 
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: ~ Joseph Conrad, Coventry. Patmore, 


— Moderns (Scott ; 


unfairly or with bad temper. 


The Moderns, 


‘Mr. John Freeman is a penetrating critic of his 
contemporary men of letters, whom he calls Zhe 
6s. net). The Moderns are 
George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Thomas 
Hardy, Maurice Maeterlinck, Henry James, 
Francis 
Thompson, and Robert Bridges. They are not all 
living ; but, living or dead, they are all modern. 
They have the modern manner; they are modern 
men. He criticises them all acutely, unsparingly, 
though he is more restrained, we think, with the dead 
than with the living. He criticises none of them 
And as he criticises 


he gives the vention a surprisingly sound estimate 
of the men they are, and the work they have done 
With Coventry Patmore, Mr. Freeman is at his” 
best, and we thank him for that essay. Yet even” 
here he is not appreciatively asleep. Every over- 
strain of emotion is detected. He says: ‘For my a 
own part, this is the only modern verse, other than — 
some lines of Shakespeare, Burns, and Keats, ~ 
which I find it hard to read without tears; and ~ 
though I have réad these odes a hundred times La 
know not where, precisely, the secret of their 4 
unfailing poignancy is lodged, or how it is to be © 
described :—just as, though I have watched them © 
a thousand times, I know not how to explain the — 
acute poignancy of a sea-bird’s flight or the scream 
of a swallow. Many of these singular utterances % 
are the expression of personal experience; but — 
even where this is not obviously the case, Pat- — 


more’s psychology | of love and _ grief, of the ij 


ingenious cunning of sorrow, is as true as it is — 
subtle. In Zhe Azalea he dreams that she he — 
loves is dead; he wakes, and for a delicious | 
moment is thankful it was only a dream—until he 
is reminded, by the breath of the azalea, that | 
indeed, indeed, she zs dead. 


with not one kiss or a good-bye,” seizing upon 


the lesser grief as a shield against the greater. 


With Zhe Toys every one is acquainted, and also, — 
perhaps, with the following little piece which is ~ 
only printed here in order that Patmore may 
speak fitly for himself: i” 


Ir I were Deap. 

If I were dead, you’d sometimes say, ‘ Poor Child !? q 
The dear lips quivered as they spake, 4 
And the tears brake 
From eyes which, not to grieve me, brightly a 

smiled. 
Poor Child! Poor Child! 
I seem to hear your laugh, your talk, your song. 
It is not true that Love will do no wrong. 
Poor Child! 
And did you think, when you so cried and smiled, 
How I, in lonely nights, should lie awake, 
And of those words your full avengers paiee 
Poor Child! Poor Child! 
And now, unless it be . { 
That sweet amends thrice told are come to thee, — 


O God, have Thou xo mercy upon med 
Poor Child! 


/ 


In Departure he — 
reproaches her for going the “journey of all days. mM 


Just the same absolute note is Reed t in A 
u uel mitigated by those casual touches of 
pure beauty which make even such grief endur- 
_ able, and by the remote hope of rencounter (to 
uote one of the most magical of single lines): - 


t ‘Seasoning the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never ary. 


Siberia. 
‘The earth is full of the habitations of cruelty ’ 
—well, at any rate Siberia is. Mr. I. W. Shklovsky 
‘travelled Zn Far North-East Siberia (Macmillan ; 
8s. 6d. net) among the people who inhabit the 


t 
| 


live in or a more undesirable people to live among, 
the earth has not. 
. A truly terrible story is told—and it is told as 

all' the stories are, with the inescapable impressive- 
ness of the dreadful reality itself—a story of what 
comes of banishing criminals to these inhospitable 
_ Tegions. _ The official title for the Kolyma region 
_ is ‘Unsuitable for human habitation.’ The experi- 
"ence of the haillak, as the exiled criminal is called, 
is intolerable ; but even more intolerable -is the 
| ae of the people among whom he is sent 
_ to live. 

‘In their reckoning each haillak costs the 
- Oulooss ten or twelve roubles per month, and 
this, when the Yakuts themselves are obliged to 
ive on bark, flavoured with a little sour milk, and 
_ when in the Verkhoyansk region they are obliged 
“to eat field-mice so that they may not die of 
starvation. In order to protect their wives and 
daughters from the haillak,' the Yakuts give him 


oe ee ee fee 
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Irisa strange thing that, considering the number 
and importance of the disciples who were fisher- 
‘men, no scholar seems to have studied the Bible, 
and especially the Gospels, from the fisherman’s 
ypoint of view. 


an. orphan girk. with aes to Soha 


Kolyma, and surely a more undesirable land to 


_ threw the child of a small chieftain into a fire a 


The Fisherman as Expositor. 


By THE Rey. NICHOLAS QU ERs Newton ABsot, DEVON. 


‘Pitiable 
indeed is the plight of this wretched girl! Her 
terrible tyrant rules her with fist and cudgel, an 
her face is never free from bruises. The haillak 
despises the Yakuts that, though he may live 
years among them, the only word of their language 
which he will condescend to learn is “give!” — 

‘Life under these conditions is equally ior 
able on both sides. The Yakuts regard the 
haillak as vermin, as a savage, wicked beast that 
drains their life; as an evil satyr who will violate 
wives and Saliehier in the presence of thei 
husbands and fathers. On the other hand, 
criminal forced to live among savages, who do. 
understand him, feels his position to be wo 
than solitary confinement. Finally, driven ) 
desperation, he does something terrible in order Oo 
compel the authorities to remove him from th 
accursed region. While I was in the Kolym 
district one of these criminals, without any reason, 


held him there with an iron rod until he wa: 
burnt to death. Despair gave courage to — 
Yakuts. They sprang upon him, bound him, an 
took him to Sredne Kolymsk, and from thére to’ 
Yakutsk, where he was sentenced to twelve years! 
hard labour. 

‘Near Nijne Kolymsk there is a clan of eighteen ; 
Yakuts who have to maintain fourteen of these 
transported criminals. It is difficult to believe, 
but it is a fact that the entire clan are the slaves of as 
the haillaks. The Yakuts give to each haillak 
everything necessary — Oeake -nets, nets, dogs, es 
sledges, etc.; the savages themselves, having no 
nets of their own, work for him, receiving for 
themselves only one-third of the total catch. ig 
Very often the haillak will trade u the things. for: 
drink, and then demand new ones.’ 


Biblical students have given the fullest attention 
to the agriculture of Palestine, but the cult of the 
fisherman seems to have been neglected. This is 
surprising, because from a fisherman’s standpoint 
many things assume a different aspect. 
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It is an accepted belief that John, for instance, 
must have been unlettered and poor, because he 
was a fisherman. 

That Peter and John were ‘unlearned and ig- 
norant men’ according to the standard of the 
Scribes and Pharisees in Jerusalem we all know. 
But no one who knows what their standard was 
would accept their dictum as applying, say, to the 
ability to write the life and sayings of Christ. 
From the fisherman’s point of view it is seen that 
neither Peter nor John could have been poor men, 

This is shown in the accounts of fishing opera- 


tions in the New Testament. In practically all 
the pictures of the fishing work sketched for us 
there, the method is what is known as setning; as 
a matter of fact the very identical word of which 


_ this English term is the lineal descendant—sagene 


—is used in Mt 1347. In Matthew and Mark the 
term used of the fishing apparatus is ‘ circle-net’ 
(amphiblestron), whilst Mark, according ‘to West? 
cott and Hort, gives the ‘twist’ to the verb by 
making it ‘circle-casting ’ (amphiballo). 

The general interpretation put on this by lands- 
men is that the disciples were fishing with a draw- 
net, in quite shallow water, dragging it ashore like 

-asmall salmon-net. That this was not the case, 
however, is seen by their references to ‘their 
_ partners in the other boat’ (Lk 5”), and by the fact 
- that there was a difference in the size of the boats, 
_the second craft being described in Jn 218 as the 
‘little boat.’ This is an exact description of 
fishing with what is known as the ‘stop seine,’ a 
large, swift-rowing boat, and a small tender or 
‘ follower.’ 
Now a seine of this description was the most 


-__ expensive piece of machinery known in that calling. 


more'so then, when net had to be braided by 
hand» Moreover, it requires a big crew to work 
it, and consequently has always been financed by 
either a wealthy capitalist or a number of fairly 
well-to-do men in partnership. 

If the father of James and Toms was able to 
finance that type of fishery and to have hired 
servants to manage the craft (Mk 12°) he could not 
have been a poor man; and in the district of 
Capernaum such educative facilities as were 
common to Greek-speaking communities would 


It is’ a very expensive thing nowadays; it was far | 


" certainly have been within the reach of a family | 


such as his. This gives us a different impressio 
of the standing, and therefore education, of — 
Zebedee, James, and John at least, and also has — 
some bearing upon the position of Peter, since | 
Simon. was partner with them (Lk 52°), Their 
partnership must have constituted a fairly well-to- 
do company, and these well-known disciples were 4 
the capitalists. 
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Another matter in which the fisherman’s view- — 
point is illuminating is in the interpretation off } 
certain New Testament words. 

There is, for instance, the word Auperoon, fendered 
in the A.V. ‘upper room,’ and in the R.V. ‘upper 
chamber.’ Those who are acquainted with the — 
habits of the fisherman and his methods of work — 
would be inclined to put it in one word, like the 
Greek, and translate it ‘loft.’ In that case it — 
would call to mind, not a small room easily lit’ 
after sunset, where everything which occurred 
would be plainly visible to all, but a long, dark — 
loft, with a small lamp of cheap oil—probably fish — 
oil—and tow. Such a lamp would be enough to 
show the faces of those met around it, but nothing 
more. How easy it would be’ in such a place, 
most of it in darkness, and its best light but semi- 
darkness, to misunderstand and therefore to mis- — 
interpret what was seen. | a 

Then there is that word sumalizomenos (R.V. — 
‘being assembled together,’ Ac r+), which has been ~ 
such a puzzle to etymologists. The Vulgate 
renders this by convescens, ‘eating together’— 
‘as if, says one commentator, ‘the word were — 
derived from hails, salt Some of the Greek 
fathers interpreted the word in this sense, Chry- 
sostom expounding it by ¢vapedzes koinon, ‘the 
table of fellowship.’ The commentator referred to, — 
however, traces it to Aadés, ‘close-packed.’ Might — 
not a knowledge of fishery have provided the key 
to this word, and solved the difficulty ? 4 

It is often stated nowadays that for.a proper — 
understanding of New Testament Greek we ought 
to study, not the Greek of the schools and the — 
literati, but the Greek of the merchant, the shop- _ 
keeper and the man of affairs, and that when the ~ 
mass of Greek bills of lading, commercial corre- 
spondence, agreements, etc., now in the possession 
of the scholars has been classified, it will revolu- 
tionize our conception of certain New Testament _ 
words and phrases. A better illustration of this — 


‘It is manifestly the equivalent (Greek) of our 
modern saying ‘packed like sardines,’ though 
ee tout the humorous element, because it was an 
ordinary concept ; moreover, it is not our way of 
packing sardines, but the method of the Eastern 
" Mediterranean littoral. For, although the word is 
traced back to Zalés, that word in its turn must be 
further referred to its undoubted original, Aads, 
‘salted.’ Literally the word means ‘salted to- 
gether.’ 

_ The explanation of so strange a term is found 
in the importance of the trade in salted fish, and 
the method by which the salting was done. Data 
are plentiful, but must be looked at with the 
fisherman’s eyes. 

a We know that the Phoenicians had an .export 
trade in salted fish as far back as the time of 
Nehemiah. 

% “There dwelt men of Tyre therein, which brought 
fish and all manner of ware and sold on the Sabbath 
Ss the children of Judah and in Lege 

(Neh 13!5), 

! It would have been impossible to get fish from 
Tyre, or even from Joppa to Jerusalem in a fresh’ 
State ; they must therefore have been salted, and 
as the journey from Tyre was largely overland, 
weight would naturally have been an important 
factor, hence the dry method of salting would 
_have been the one favoured. 

_ Itis pretty certain, from the remains which still 
exist, that the Phoenicians carried out this method 
of ‘curing’ fish all along the Mediterranean coasts 
and into Spain. The very name of Malaga 
(Hebrew, ma/ach—the ch being guttural—‘salt’) 
means a salting place. 

From Spain this trade seems to have been carried 
by the Spanish Pheenicians even to the most 
westerly parts of Britain, since the Palestinian 
method and the Palestinian press are common to all. 
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"The method of ‘curing? was to place a layer. OB 
salt on the ground, generally under cover, and on 
this to deposit a layer of fish. After some time the 
salt gradually turned to brine, which, slowly. perco- 
lating through the mass of fish, effectively salted 
them. ee 

When this process was complete, they were in 
packed in light barrels, and the brine and oil 
squeezed out of them by heavy stones hung on one 
end of a long pole. The inner end of the pole was” 
stuck in a hole made for it in the wall of the press- 
house, and, in cases where the house was on a rock 
foundation, a hole in the rock did equal service. 

In this way the fish, in addition to being pressed. a 
dry, were packed closely together. _ 

-The press used for this purpose in Cornwall anal 
West Devon, up to about thirty or forty years ago, 
was precisely similar to that in use in Palestine : 
in Biblical times for pressing grapes, and is still in 
use in most country districts of, the Holy Land to- 
‘day. (See Lucyclopeadia Biblica, col. 53143. 
Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, p, 45. Wee 

It is fair to assume that where these press- -holes- 
are found in the rocks and ruined walls along the 
coasts, and where the Syrian form of press has" 
been used, they may be taken as an indication. of 
Syrian influence and trade. 

The connexion between Galilee and Pheenicia 
must have been pretty intimate; see Lk om, 
Ac 1229, ; 

The ternt ‘salted,’ therefore, to the Syne ane 
whether Phoenician or Galilean, would mean, as 
the word halés suggests, close packed together ; 2 
but the. knowledge of the etymology of the 
word gives a more vivid picture than is conveyed _ 
without it. a; 

In these ways—and possibly in others, as, for” 
instance, the study of weather phenomena and its — 
bearing on certain so-called miracles of the Old _ 
Testament especially—a close study of Scripture 
from the fisherman and mariner’s standpoint may 
cause ‘Yet more light... .’ 
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Ehe Miscipfe whom Fesus Loved. 


_I wave read with great interest your summary of 
Professor Swete’s discussion of the identity of the 
beloved disciple. With the reasons he, gives 
against identifying him with John the Son of 
- Zebedee I am in entire agreement. In my Studies 
in the Inner Life of Jesus I also conjectured that 
_ the beloved disciple was the host at the Last 
_ Supper, and that this explains the seat he occupied, 
and also his being alone in recording the incident 
a of the washing of the disciples’ feet. I cannot 
oe a identify him with Lazarus; but my conclusion 
does not rest on the same ground as Professor 
4 _ Swete’s. As I have pointed out elsewhere, there 
- -was some reason, now lost to us, why the family 
of Bethany was in the early days of the Church 
_ passed over in silence. It is not improbable that 
_ the beloved disciple stood in some close connexion 
with it, and that for a similar reason his name 
3 i _ also was not mentioned in the early traditions. Is 
BS) not the account of the arrangements both for the 
' use of the ass and of the upper-room a clear 
indication that the identity of the owner of both, 
s . the same person, was to be concealed? 
_ If there was this close connexion with the home 
in Bethany, the arrangements recorded could be 
made there without any visit of Jesus Himself to 
Jerusalem for any such purpose. If the beloved 
disciple was rich, influential, intimate with the high 
"priest, as the evidence available suggests, it is not 
'_at all improbable that he belonged to one of the 
aa leading priestly families in Jerusalem. This is 
confirmed by the statement of Polycrates, Bishop 
bas Of Ephesus, that ‘John, too, who leaned on the 
Lord’s breast, who had been a priest and wore the 


sleeps in Ephesus’ (Eusebius’ Zecleséastical History, 
_ vy. xxiv.). We may be doubtful about the high 
priestly dignity here ascribed, but the basis of the 
tradition may have been the fact of a close con- 
nexion with the high priestly family. Was it because 
of this close connexion that the identity of the 
beloved disciple was passed over by the early 
, tradition, as he desired to keep his discipleship 
e concealed? Is he referring to himself as well as 
__ others in Jn 134 48, and condemning himself for 
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high priest’s mitre, both witness and teacher—he 


his lack of courage? A companion of Jesus in the — 
earlier phases of the ministry, a secret disciple _ 
when Jewish opposition had intensified, and as — 
such an interested and sympathetic witness of the 
ministry in Jerusalem, the historical reminiscences — 
contained in the Fourth Gospel may have come | 
from him. If this was so, it seems to me that — 
Professor Swete’s identification with the rich young © 
ruler must be given up, as it was at a late stage 
that he came into contact with Jesus. The two — 
facts, that Jesus is said to have loved the rich 

young ruler, and that He asked a question con- — 
cerning eternal life, may lend some support to such ~ 
an identification. But against it is the fact that he — 
cannot have been an eye-witness from the begin- — 
ning, unless the Synoptic records give us a false | 
impression. That the beloved disciple may have 
been in many respects like this rich young ruler is — 
highly probable. But the account of Jesus’ love — 
suggests a fresh view of the description ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.’ It may have been ~ 
intended as a confession: ‘still loved, though afraid _ 
openly to acknowledge the loving Master.’ It is 
very gratifying to me to find so great a scholar as 
Professor Swete moving in the same direction as 
I have been led to go by my studies. Iam sure — 
that the more thorough the study of the problem, the 

less probable wjll the traditional view appear. 


Airton . ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
New College, London. 


hissed EDA Lis 
Reunion with Our Own in BnotBer 
Rife. 


I. 


AN article under the above heading appeared in 
the November issue of THe Expository Times. 
Apparently its purpose was to disentangle the clear 
promises of Revelation from the natural yearnings 
of the human heart. There was much towhich one © 
could readily assent—indeed, most men need to 

guard against the easy error of picturing future life 

under the influence of present conditions. But 

the article not only criticised the imagination of _ 
sexual relations and family life (in its limited a 
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arthly. aay in Mesren: ievletvona: ith a . per- 


silence of the Scripture on the question of Re- 
“union was meant to imply. 
a _if we were discussing a. merely Platonic conce 


_ the nature of Recognition in heaven (Reunion 
- apart from recognition is hardly relevant to the 
discussion before us)? An existence spiritual, 
bodiless, naked, is so far outside of our experience 
that we have no starting-point, no way, and there- 
fore no certain goal. We lose ourselves at once in 
the trackless expanse of the Unknowable. We 
may imagine, but we cannot argue. We may use 
vague language, but there is no corresponding 
aan picture even of the vaguest outline. But 
_we are dealing with a Revelation through Jesus 
}Christ. We have the New Testament as a starting- 

place ; we have the Lord Jesus Christ as the Way ; 
a if the New Testament does not explicitly lay 
oo a definite doctrine of Reunion, it does not 
_ leave us without guidance, nor wholly without 
example. 

It is too much to name the attempt to obtain 
the hope of Reunion from the ‘Communion of 
Saints’ as ‘feeble.’ Nor is every reference to 
Scripture on this subject either ‘pitiable’ ‘or 
contemptible.’ But isolated texts are never the 
_ strongest of arguments. Let us rather lay stress 

on the fact that Scripture dwells on the truth of 
Resurrection, and has little to say about Immor- 
tality. The New Testament knows nothing of a 
-ghost- or shadow-world. ,It speaks of bodily 
-Resurrection—‘ not the body which has been,’ 
‘not the sinful, corruptible, limited body of flesh. 
There is something essential—a mysterious inner 
life—that endures; and to this God gives another 
_body—a ‘body of glory,’ a ‘spiritual body.’ The 
‘resurrection of this present fleshly body, and the 
naked ‘unclothed’ life of a spiritual Immortality, 
are not the only possible alternatives. Paul, at 
least, is clear and consistent enough. He expects 
to be clothed with a spiritual body from heaven. 
And this, if language means anything, implies 
personal identity. The Pauline eschatology ‘con- 
sistently affirms for man a real and complete 
continuance of being, not an incorporeal immor- 
tality like that to which Greek thought looked, but 
a bodily immortality, a permanence of life in the 


), 


. 


‘pl ing doubt as to how far the criticism of human 


further step and conclude recogbition to Be ten 


But the argument is independent of illustration. 


_Let us make due allowance for the anspeakable 


inteerity of man’s ae nature’ (Diu. of Bible, 
vol. i. p. 756°). Now we may not be able tosay 
how recognition will take place.in that future ne 5 ae 


eye and brain. 
well known to each other here, both WE ge 
to higher life, both maintaining their personal 

identity in its completeness (and therefore ee 


able. Example is obviously difficult to find. Bu 


the appearance and recognition of Moses and 


Elijah on the Mount of Transfiguration is at least 
suggestive. And the fact that the risen Jesus was 
not always recognized is not of great relevance, 
when we bear in mind that His case was unique. Gee. 
It was one of relation between two worlds. It i 
an example of recognition of a spiritual body b 
the eye of flesh. Perhaps even then such recogni- 
tion was possible only to the spiritually prepared 
person—but it is mediated by physical vision. — 


If Paul’s doctrine of the spiritual resurrection-body 
(to say nothing of New Testament suggestions as. 
to social life in heaven) is not to be brushed aside — 
as meaningless, then, though sexual relations cease, 
and family life (in its present limited sense) be 

no more, there must be recognition and reunion 


difference between the two lives, the two sets of 
conditions, the two means of communion. Stil 
the love, and the joy of fellowship, and the spiritual _ 
union, which are as real here as any sexual relations - 
and feelings, have their fulfilment yonder—a fulfil- | 
ment not less but more full of meaning, in a world — 
where the individual and the social lives will both — 
be perfect beyond our present iow or 
imagination. 

The article referred to has another line of inane 
that is rather perplexing. Perhaps the writers 
purpose was merely destructive of error and there- 
fore negative. It may be that the impression we 
received from his silence was as erroneous as his A 
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own use of the silence of Scripture would seem to” 
be. But what is to be made of this statement — 


(the reference is to ‘first love’): *Their love 


-had no fulfilment on earth and can have none 


but the love itself is immortal, it — 
Now when Browning tells us 


in heaven ; 
must survive’? 
that 


-_- non-essentials. 
= earthly conditions, be put into the background. 
But still love is personal as. well as eternal. 
_ the fact that eternal life is eternal love—not empty 
4 and meaningless, but full and rich, not a de novo 
__ creation, but related intimately to the present exist- 


The passion that left the one to lose itself in 


the sky 

Is music sent up to God by the lover and ‘the 
bard, 

Enough that He heard it once, we shall hear it 
by-and-by, 


we understand ourselves to be moving in the realm 
of poetic fancy where truth is not always expressed 
in literal terms. But the avowed intention of this 
‘article is prosaic. It is to break down sentiment, 
as such, however beautiful. And so the question 
will out, What is the immortality of a love that 
~never has had, never could have fulfilment? If 
love be immortal it must surely imply reunion. Is 


_ there anything more personal than love? It is 


not something that exists apart—it is not only 
personal, it demands the relation of two persons, 
a we are to dream of love separated from the heart 


_ being we ene passed into a realm of shadows 
indeed. - 
Sentiment must be guarded by Reason and 
guided by Revelation. But in the light of Revela- 
tion the human hope is shown to have a Divine 
origin. Safeguard it by all means. Strip off the 
Let the transitory -accidents, the 


And 


ence—compels the hope that, as love, here, may 
be very real and personal and yet be ‘in Christ,’ 


so yonder He may be the sum of love without 


destroying its individual meaning and relations. 
So we may still commit the heart-to-heart secrets 
of this life to a temporary grave in the confident 
hope that they too will have a glorious resurrection. 


i 4 
There! That is our secret: go to sleep! 
' You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


A. E. PARKES. 
Bedford. 
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“EBhese fittfe ones.’ 


Au, God! If it may be! 

—The children whom we lose on earth 
Be ours for ever above! 

—The fledgelings grow and leave the nest; 


They wander far afield ; ray As tf 
In other lands they rae their homes ; 


With other mates they rear their broods ; 


We cannot keep them ever by our side ; 
And tho’ the bonds are dear 

Of children’s children on our knees, 
They are not ours alone, but also theirs 


'—To whom, indeed, we grudge not any good, 


Yet memory brings those little arms 


—Their father’s or their mother’s—round our — 


necks 
—Our own dear little ones, now grown apart. 
But when those little arms are loosed, 
When with dim eyes we fold the clothes 
The mother fingers made so lovingly, 
And sadly put them by, 
Ah, may it be 
That yet in heaven 
The children needed there for perfect bliss 
May be those little ones we lose on earth 
—Then were they ours for ever! 
And we should have such compensation rich 
For our great earthly sorrow! 
We shall be then—so spake Thy Holy Son— 
As angels are in heaven, 
And earth’s relationships all glorified, 
Yet may we look for recognition sweet, 
And angels of earth’s ages shall be there, 
And ours,among them. 
Then surely shall they welcome us again, 
And nestle to our arms, 
And children be to us for evermore, 
Their growth the growth of heaven 
—An increase in their childish ministries 
Which none but child can give. 
Ah, God! We cannot know, 
Yet trust we still 
Their angels do behold the Father’s face, 
And when we reach the heavenly land 
They'll minister His love to us, 
And shall be ours for evermore. 


H. T.'C. WEATHERHEAD. 
Uganda. 
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The WerB ‘to shepherd.’ 


In the original of the Old Testament and New 


Testament the verb ‘to shepherd’ is frequently — 


used ; but for some unknown reason the Anglo- 


Saxon equivalent is never used either in the — 
In the New | 


Authorized or the Revised Version. 
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ine ‘THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 


port Dictionary it Minds a rales as of modern 
_and limited use, though implied in the verbal 
IP isstantive ‘shepherding’ of earlier use. A study 


‘of the passages in which ; my. occurs in the O.T.. 


and zroatvw in the N.T. will lead most readers to 
recognize the necessity, for adequate translation, 
of an equivalent verb. ‘To shepherd’ is a word 
_ of exceptional fulness of meaning. The origin of 
the Hebrew verb nyi is by Gesenius traced to the 


same stock as 789, ‘to look upon,’ or ‘oversee ’— 


_a very natural derivation, as a shepherd is one who 
looks after a flock. The ideas occur in an interest- 
_ing combination in Ac 2078 and 1 P 52, where the 
_ érioxorros is charged to be faithful as a zouuyy, after 
the Chief Shepherd’s example, 1 P 225. The title 
‘shepherd’ was commonly applied in ancient 
_times to a king or ‘ruler’ of men, and so the verb 
came to be used in the general sense ‘to rude’; 
another part of the shepherd’s duty being to feed 
_ or pasture his flock, it was also used in the sense 
of ‘to feed’ and ‘to feed upon.’ But these were 
; secondary uses from the original ‘to shepherd ’— 
the: noun ‘shepherd’ being a participial form in 
_Hebrew=one shepherding a flock, and including 
all that is a shepherd’s duty to his flock. The 
context must always determine whether it is used 
in its full or its restricted meaning ; but it should 
_be recognized as-having its full significance unless 
the context requires a specific sense. And in the 
“usage of both the O.T. and N.T. the full signific- 
ance is peculiarly rich and tender. What, in the 
divine use of it, it implies we may gather from 
-Ezk 34 and Jn 10; what in man’s experience it 
_had proved, Ps 23 has sung to generations. There 
‘is no synonym for the verb ‘to shepherd.’ Only a 
‘pitiful pedantry could accept ‘to tend’ as its only 
‘recognized equivalent. A few illustrations will 
prove the necessity for a more adequate rendering. 
In blessing the sons of Joseph the dying Patriarch 
used the beautiful words, ‘The God which 
shepherded me all my life long unto this day . 
bless the lads’ (Gn 481°). What that meant on 
the lips of the old flockmaster, of constant care 
and toil and guarding day and night, we know from 
his own experience (Gh 31384 3318-14 Jn 412). 
Even had Jacob been as fond of ‘savoury meat’ 
as his father-—of which there is no, evidence—he 
would hardly have spoken only of being ‘fed’ all 
his lifelong. Ps 787-72 should surely be translated, 
‘He chose David as his servant, and took him from 


% 


the sheep-folds: from following the ewes that give 
suck he brought him, to shepherd Jacob his people, - 
and Israel his inheritance. So he shepherded 
them according to the integrity of his heart, and — 
guided them by the skilfulness of his hands.’ 
Similarly 2 S 77 and 1 Ch 17% Mic 7 should 
read, en thy people with thy rod (maw as 
Ps 23+)... let them pasture in Bashan and 
Gilead, as in the days of old.’ The prayer of Ps — 
28° is, ‘Save thy people, bless thine inheritance ; : 
shepherd them also and carry them for ever’: as 
the prophecy of Isaiah foretells, ‘He shall shepherd 
his flock like a shepherd : he shall gather the lambs _ 
in his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
gently lead those that give suck.’ » The contrast in 
Ezk 34 between the true and the good shepherd i 1S 
thus frequently emphasized. The repetition in v.73, _ 
‘T will set up one shepherd over them, and he shal \ 
shepherd them, even my servant David; he shall ee 
shepherd them, and he shall be their shemera: is Z 
evidently intended to assure God’s flock of what — 
His promised servant shall be to them. And in ~ 
Jn to our Lord claims to be that true David and. : 
‘good shepherd,’ and no self-seeking hireling. It © 
is significant of David’s penitence that he confessed 
his sin that as Israel’s shepherd (2 S 24!7)he had 
been their ruler, not their shepherd. a4 
_In the N.T. zowaivw should in most of the” . 
eleven places where it occurs be rendered by ‘to 
shepherd.’ In Mt 2° the Revisers have rendered it, — 
‘A governor who shall be shepherd of my people 
Israel’; and in Rev 71”, ‘The Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall be their shepherd.’ How 
much simpler and kindlier the literal ‘shall — 
shepherd them.’ In Jn 21-17 Tlo¢uawe in y.1® is 
distinguished purposely from Béoxe in vv.-17, ts 
Why is it not rendered ‘shepherd my sheep’? — 
‘Tend my sheep’ is too poor a rendering. In — x 
1 P 5? it should similarly be ‘shepherd the flock — 
of God’ (and so also in Ac 2078), Evidently the 
thought of shepherding, in its true significance, is 
in Peter’s mind throughout this chapter (vv.* ®) 
as in chap. 225, He is speaking as one who having 
gone astray had been restored by the Chief 
Shepherd, ‘ore émuctpepas arnpigov tods added ous 
cov, Lk 2232 (note émuczpédw in Ps 23°, Ezk 3416, 
LXX, and orypifw, 1 P 51°). Lk 177 should be 
rendered, ‘Who is there of you having a slave 
ploughing or shepherding?’ The R.V.changes the 
‘feeding cattle’ in A.V. into ‘keeping sheep.’ Buta = 
flock-master is a ‘keeper of sheep,’ and our Lord’s 


question presses the distinction’ between the 
labourer at the plough and the shepherd with the 
flock, and their master. In 1 Co 97 St. Paul asks, 
' ‘Who shepherds a flock, and eateth not of the milk 
_ of the flock?’ The R.V. retains the A.V., “Who 
By feedeth a flock, and eateth not,’ etc. Feeding is 
| but one of a shepherd’s cares for his flock ; and 
ish 4 singling it out here is peculiarly unfortunate, as it 
a reduces, the apostle’s appeal to a guid pro quo 
demand, contrary to the scope and spirit of his 
argument. The Corinthians did not feed him 
(vy. 12 2 Co 1218), His spiritual shepherding 


— 


te _ meant far more than feeding (1 Co 3%), it cost him | 


) ‘many a sorrow, many a labour, many a tear’ 


rit} Co 411-12, 2 Co 24). In Jude * the rendering 
‘feeding. Balcicelves” is appropriate as a quotation 
from Ezk 347810, In the three remaining pass- 


rule, as it is ‘with a rod of iron,’ for as we are 
Dieretaded in Ezk 34 and Mt aseon a shepherd is a 
_ divider of the flock. His tasks in guiding, guard- 
_ ing, and separating his flock are not always gentle, 
we yet He is still the same shepherd (Rev 72”). 
Among recent translators one or two have 
occasionally taken courage to use the verb ‘to 
shepherd’; why not recognize it frankly as poets, 
and writers like Ruskin and Lowell and others? 
It is a word of special fulness and tenderness, and 
appeals to the heart as no synonym or substituted 
phrase can do. ARCH. HENDERSON. 
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Wattbewm xi. 12. 


THE interpretation of the passage depends largely 
on the precise meaning given to the three words, 
; Pidleran, Buacrai, and dpraovat, 

Be Audé£opor has been rendered thus, ‘to be made the 
object of an impetuous movement’—a movement 
not so much impetuous in the sense of violent, as 

: _ purposeful, determined to win its end. 

_ Liddell and Scott translate Biaorys or Buarys as 
forceful, mighty, strong; not necessarily, I think, 
in a bad sense only—witness the combination of 
—— xgpot Biarad with oddou in Pindar’s first Pythian 
me - Ode. 

. a _dpmdw may quite well mean ‘ occupy,’ ‘ grasp,’ or 
even ‘comprehend.’ 

Combining these renderings we have something 
like this: ‘From the,days of John the Baptist until 


ane 


a 


- now, the uinedera of heaven is made an suiee 


ages, Rev 227 12° 19”, wounatve is ee rendered © 


1 life. 


endeavour, and the strong take possession of i 
What have we here but an acknowledgment of the 4 
new note of virility in the teaching and religious — 
standpoint of John, whose ideal of the kingdom — 
was as something to be attained only after much 
striving and perhaps many blows. : ( 
Endeavour as we may-to explain this passage, we 
can never transcend Bunyan’s figure of the ‘ Palace.’ 
This was the outcome of his own sturdy common- ~ 
sense reading of these much-disputed words, ‘the — 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence.’ Remember, — 
too, how he wrote with his eye on the object, for 
in his day the winning of the kingdom was no easy 
task. W. CowPER ROBERTSON. 
Clecsh. 


St. Buke rir. 8. 


From time to time I am irritated by finding this 


verse, in which Zacchzeus says: ‘Behold, Lord, 
the half of niy goods I give to the poor; and if I 
have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore 
fourfold,’ taken as indicating his usual practice 
and not as an evidence of his regret for a sordid 

and fraudulent past. The last of those to interpret 

his words in this way whom I have come across 

remarks in passing: ‘The present tense would 

indicate a retrospective rather than a prospective 

rule.’ Anything more imbecile in the way of inter- — 
-pretation I could not conceive. The whole point — 
of the story is that this was a.man of infamous — 
reputation and that Jesus excited surprise and 
scandalized the people of the town by accepting or 
rather asking hospitality from him, and that this 
wonderful procedure on the part of the Saviour 
touched the heart and changed the life of the 
publican. Instead of this view of things we are 
asked by the above interpretation of his words to 
believe that he was a man of comparatively saintly 
But apart from this consideration the words 
themselves become ludicrous if taken as descriptive 

of his ordinary practice: for they would mean, ‘I 

am in the habit of giving half my goods to the 

poor, and whenever I wrongfully exact anything I 

restore it fourfold.’ I think if such a statement. i 
had been made, the natural reply would have been, ~ 
‘It would be much better to give up wrongful — 
exaction altogether.’ Dr. Weymouth’s translation — 
of the passage’seems to me very good: ‘Here — 
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arge of holding an unsatisfactory position in 
ard to the claims of national life, and present 
ents are leading men to demand of us that our 
leal of life should show no grave /acune, needing 
0 be filled up by appeals to other sanctions. It 
nay be admitted that the practice of Christians is, 
a this respect, better than their doctrine, and, as a 


tends not only to chasten, but to intensify national 
character. 
tion of the Christian authority for Patriotism. Is 
t, or is it not the case, that our Lord had no word 
‘to speak to men upon this great subject? The 
present note is offered as supplementary to the 
treatment of Patriotism in the article ‘ Nationality,’ 
: 231. Various passages from the 
Gospels are there cited to prove the patriotic 
ttitude of Jesus Himself. There is one passage, 
owever, which I would venture to add—Mt 2540, 
imasmuch ast ye. did it. ...my brethren’... 
nto me,’ etc. One is aware that Matt. has very 
uch the character of a disciple’s manual, and that 
rds and addresses here are put together outside 
e occasions of their utterance. Yet it is surely 
yermissible to accept the Gospel so compiled as a 
witness to the general mind of Christ. If we may 
do this, then the eschatological discourse in chaps. 
24 and 25 falls into three fairly clear sections, 
‘showing the Parousia in relation to Israel, the 
Church, and the Gentile world respectively. The 
last-named section begins with the picture of the 
Son of Man coming in His glory to judge she 
Gentile races. (ra vy is often used in the N.T. in 
-contradistinction to of “Iovdato, and in Ac 151", 
following the LXX of Am 92, we have, as here in 
Mt 25, wévra 7 9vn, which our English versions 
‘render ‘All the Gentiles.’) ‘These my brethren’ 
‘are the Jews, ahd Jesus, even in forecasting His 
glory, identifies Himself with them—surely afford- 


| 


This interpretation of the passage is, of course, | 


‘matter of fact, the influence of the Gospel always 


We do need, however, a clearer defini- 


new and has often been lightly set aside. But 
studying the relations of the Gospels with the 


in the whole passage before us, one has been stru 
with the connexion between Christ’s word, ‘Inas- 
much ... my brethren . . . me,’ and the passa 
in The Testament of ene, i. sta mee 


nourished me. 
I was alone, and God comforted me: 
I was sick, and Pe Lord visited me: 


unto me.’ 


Here, the sufferings of Joseph an those ir 
Israel he represents) are the same kind of Sollee 
as those of the brethren of Christ in Mt 25. 
language is so close that it is difficult to think ie : 
the Gospel does not deliberately borrow the phrases | : 
thus employed. And if this is the case, ‘ these 
brethren’ in Mt 25 are indeed the Jews, and Jesu: 
identifies Himself with them, as we have already fe 
conjectured. ne te 

In one particular this interpretation ay, 
perhaps, be qualified. Throughout 7Z%e Testa- 
ments the figure of Joseph continually emerges, a 
representing that element in Israel which suffered 
unmerited trials. See especially Zhe Testaments 
of Benjamin, iii. 8, in which Joseph is said to fulfil, 
the law of vicarious sacrifice. In the conceptior 
of the author of Z%e Testaments, Joseph appears as 
a righteous nucleus in Israel, suffering, like the 
servant of the Lord in Is 53, the just for the unjust. 
So also it would seem from Mt 25, despite Israel’s 
prevailing unbelief, this nucleus survives as the true. 
Israel, enduring through all the calamities of the. 
Parousia, to be acknowledged in the end as His ~ 
Kingdom by the Lord Himself. In this case the ie 
Patriotism of Jesus is seen in His self-identification — 
with all the better elements in Israel, rather than ~ 
with the entire nation. But this is only to define 
Patriotism a little more ethically. 

A, D. Martin. 


Edinburgh. 
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The Editing of an Encyclopedia. 
In the Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton 
(elsewhere noticed) there is a letter from Watts- 
Dunton to the Editor of a certain encyclopedia, 
in which he says : 

‘Many a conversation I had, in the old days, 


with my dead friends who edited the ninth edition 


—Spencer Baynes and Robertson Smith—upon 
the enormous difficulties of editing that lofty work. 
Robertson Smith used to say in that quiet, humor- 
‘ous way of his, that to edit satisfactorily a large 
Encyclopedia required almost as happy a combina- 
tion of the two opposite forces of the human mind 
—practical ability and speculative ability—as were 
needed to.marshal an army and lead it into action. 
The practical side, he said, was exercised in finding 


the proper writers and dealing with their contribu- 
tions without treading upon the authorial toe—the 


most sensitive kind of toe, he said, in the entire 


animal kingdom. The speculative ability was exer- 
-cised in throwing the imagination forward to the 


far-off day when the last volume of the work should 
leave the binders.’ 

And Robertson Smith never had to edit an 
Encyclopeedia throughout a European war. 

The ninth volume of THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS is in the press. 


Katharine Tynan. 

No one could have imagined that ath Antes 
Tynan had said so many clever and quotable 
things. Here, in Maxims from the Writings of 
Katharine Tynan (Washbourne; ts. net), is a say- 
ing for every day of the year, three hundred and 


sixty-five, and nearly every saying is witty as well 


as wise. Take two or three at random: 
‘It is the great thing about women: they have 
no consciences where their affections are engaged.’ 
‘After all, God is good, God is very good. I 


could not have lived my life at all if I had not felt 


so convinced of the goodness of God.’ 
‘Self-sacrifice is good in its way, but we must 
take care that we don’t sacrifice ourselves to the 
detriment of others.’ 
‘There’s a mist that’s over Ireland where the 
blackbird calls, 
And when you come it’s risin’, and when you 
go it falls. 


“THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. cm 
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Move. 


It’s made of green and silver and the rain 

and dew, 
the finest 

Knewe cts. 


And sun -is over 


Och, sure it isn’t mist at all, except a mist 0’ 
tears, 


A haze of love and longin’ for the happy . 


years, 

When myself that’s old and fretted: now and 
colder than the stone 

Was young in golds Ireland with the friends 
long gone.’ 


Alexander Mackie. 


A great teacher, although unconscious of his 
greatness, was Alexander Mackie. He was notable 
in other ways—as a gardener, as a fisher. But 
the service he rendered to education in the north 
of Scotland is his claim to remembrance and the 
meaning of this memorial volume. Alexander 
Mackie: Prose and Verse is the title of it (Aber- 
deen: Rosemount Press; 2s. 6d. net). 

The short memoir has been written by Mr. John 
Minto Robertson, M.A. He has written in the 
right spirit. No ‘smarming’ would have been 


tolerated by the living and it would have been — 


an outrage on the dead. Here is ee man as we 
knew him. « 

The contents will be a surprise to the uninitiated. 
The ‘ Verse’ is of little ambition, but it is always 
well within the margin of the poétical. The 
‘Prose’ is worth reading and re-reading, We shall 
quote a paragraph, and then a single stanza from a 
poem in the Aberdeenshire dialect. 


‘A TREE PLANTED BY THE STREAMS.’ 


‘ Afforestation is in the air, and our waste places 
will soon be crowded with rising firs and larches. 
This is well, but we should be careful to see that in 
the new departure the artistic side of tree life shall 
not be obliterated, and that in certain areas the 
beauty that comes from leaving trees to grow 
green and broad under natural conditions and 
without artificial restrictions, shall be preserved. 

‘One wonders why our preachers have not utilised 
this distinction for moral purposes. The solitary 
tree, growing by itself and with ample scope for 


a Pn 


it. you ever a 


every breeze, thrusting its roots deep, and its 
branches wide apart, is typical of that individuality, 
sturdy, independent, stalwart, and beautiful, which 
is rarer to-day than it was in previous centuries. 
The trees of the close-packed forest, slim, tapering, 
all of a’uniform pattern, without individuality or 
marked idiosyncrasy, are an analogy to modern 
life in large cities. Our close-packed civilisation 
tends to make all citizens after one pattern. Indi- 
viduality is sunk ; we develop no knotty features ; 
our roots are shallow; we have not buffeted with 
the winds and the storms; we are units in a 
crowd, as like as peas. We have rubbed off our 
knots and our gnarls, but we have lost some- 
thing of the moral beauty that comes from inde- 
pendent development. Our value as commercial, 
wage-earning instruments is, perhaps, thereby in- 
creased, but our individuality of character as men 
is as certainly diminished.’ 


Tue LOON FAE FOGGYLOAN. 


He wore a muckle gravit and his beets were 
byous roch, 

His knickers warna jist We shape to Set: a 
sturdy hoch. 

His cockit bonnet sat gey stiff upon his huddry 
heid, 

A stoot an’ hardy gurk he wis, wi’ cheeks like 

_ roses reid. 

He came to bide in 
Uncle John; 
Anither loon he wis 

Foggyloan. 


Aiberdeen a month wi’s 


fan he gaed back to 


Oxford Poetry, 1916. 


The most remarkable thing about the little , 


volume of Oxford Poetry, 1916 (Blackwell ; 1s. net) 
is that, while there are twenty-seven poets and 


fifty-three poems, not a poet nor a poem touches 


or is touched by the war. That is no cause for 
complaint, perhaps rather for thanksgiving, but -it 
is a surprise. 

Another remarkable thing is its evenness of 
inspiration. He would be a clever reviewer who 
_ would place this poem first and that poem last. 
So in making a selection we shall be fair to both 
sexes. The first is by Lilian L. Spencer; the 
second by Sherard Vines. 


ORY TIMES. 


THE IN-coMING TIDE. 


Somewhere are dim green silences, and peace, 


And cloud-fleets slowly marshalled o’er the 
blue, 


And trails of liquid bird-notes, clear and true, ey 


With whir of glancing wings that find release. — 


e 


Where dawn-flushed roses scattered fragrance shed _ 
sheltered woodland a 


On swaying hare-bells’ 
dream, 


And hush of twilight shrouds the darkening — 


stream 


As Night draws near, with silver-sandalled tread. 


Oh! ship of dreams, borne in on hastening tide, 
Whose restless waves are sunless now, and cold, ~ 


My heart is dumb, and suddenly grown old’ 
With lonely longing for the men who died. 


EPIPHANY. 


An hour of May for me 

Is true Epiphany, 

When the birds sing to us 
“Creator, Spiritus? 

And in each little nest 

The Lord is manifest ; 
When thorn along the down 
Is white with holy crown, 
When plover scream and swerve, 
Who their master serve 
And all the brilliant wood 
Is breathing God, 

Now, no man may not see 
True Epiphany. 


Willoughby Weaving. 
A volume of poetry recommended by the Poet 
Laureate ought to catch on. 


that ‘there can scarcely have been a more genuine 
and prolific poet in the trenches’; and he selected 


one of his poems for his own recently published 


Anthology. We shall select one also. Let it be 


this interpretation of an incident attributed by 


some interpreters to St. John: 


St. JOHN. 


John, the beloved disciple, 
Leaned on Jesus’ breast, 

And he knew what another disciple feared 
And ten but dimly guessed. 


Mr. Bridges makes 
no extravagant claim for Mr. Weaving, but he says 


The broken fragment of bread he took, 
And tasted flesh in the food; 

And then he took the wine-cup, 

And bitterly drank blood. | 


_ And the calm strong words of Jesus 
Seemed tremulous and far, 

_A motion of very desolate lips, 
The stifled voice of a star. 


Alone he seemed in the Garden, 
Entranced at Jesus’ side; 

And he felt his great heart broken, 
And his body crucified. 


That would so boldly stay ; 
- But he left in their hands his garment, 
And naked he fled away. 


‘Ss. _Reid-Heyman. 
: The long unrhymed per ‘Ut Quid, Deus?’ i 


es Eps. If the rest of the book is less tragical, it is 
all poetical—the work not so much of a master in 
an art as of a seer in a world of fierce reality. 


- One of the few short poems is this sonnet : 


Touch these mute lips, and waken them to 
sing 

io ig Here in the weary Earth. My voice shall gain 
Such harmony from tumult, that the strong 


Sweet chords shall circle all the world. The 
ee pain 
“Which weighs on Empires cannot check the 
strain 


_ Of utter gladness; nor the spirit rest F 
In all its bitterness from the refrain, 
_ That what may come is evermore the best— 
_ Tho’ Thy hand slay me still I count me blest. 
_ Pierce thro’ this heart, oh! iron of my God! 
‘ Lest I forget, lest I forget to bring 
My praises with my prayer. This very load 
: Of dumb entreaty bids my song take wing. 
Strike with Thy Sword again, and waken me to 
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-and corn-flowers their blue, to a field. of wheat. 


' Falstaff and his satellites are drawn together by it: 


| on Moving Pictures, and all the rest. 
‘the very title of the book, J sometimes Think (Mac- 


rope and it is a very Slab way. He sous ot 
object to their use of slang—if it is not swearing. 
‘Slang is the weeds of language: but weeds are 
beautiful : besides, they make beautiful contrast 


with daisies, and when poppies add their scarlet, 


Nobody wants to hear you talk with the preciseness _ 
of a Dutch garden: it is “far better to talk like alg 
Devonshire lane: best of all, to avoid extremes, 
and be neither too stiff in your talk, nor too off- 
hand. Superfine English is the orchids and hot- 
house rarities of our language: good English i is its 
open-air roses, lilies, and carnations: slang is its P, 
bindweed and ragged robin, thyme and meadow- 
sweet. Think what a wealth of slang is in Shake- 
speare. The young men in Romeo and Juliet are 
quick with it: even Hamlet does not despise it: 


King Henry v. is less delightful than Prince Hal, ; 
because he has left it off. Even the women of — 
Shakespeare are not above it—Portia, Beatrice, — q 
Rosalind: nor does any tragedy refuse it a place — 
of interlude and relief.. Shakespeare without slang 3 
would still be poetry, but would not be Shake- 
speare.’ ‘i 
But he has his preferences even in slang. | SA 
prefer my swagger to your swank, and your Jounder a 
tomy cad. I,think that, you have no word equiva- 
lent to my szwed/: for my swell was a gentleman, _ 
and your zu¢ is not. I congratulate you on your ~ 
apt use of some and the limit, and on your disuse 
of hectic and chronic.’ : 
That is in the article on ‘ The Beauty of Words. 
It is not an informing article—the last thought of 
Mr. Paget is to be informing. But it will be read ~ 
and it will leave thoughts in the mind. So will aS 
the article on Handwritings, on the Way of Science, 
And so will | 


millan ; 5s. net). id 
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